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Practical Agriculture For Our Public Schools 


HE greatest need of Southern agriculture is more agricultural 
knowledge. The difference between 200 pounds.of lint cotton 
and 500 pounds to the acre is knowledge. The difference be- 

tween 15-cent butter and 30-cent butter is dairy knowledge. The 
difference between the three-cent steer and the six-cent steer and 
between the cow that produces 150 pounds of butter-fat in a year 
and the one that produces 300 pounds is livestock knowledge. 
The difference between the man who earns $200 a year and the one 
who earns $1,000 is the difference in their ability to convert knowl- 
edge into products needed by the race. The difference is not mus- 
cular but mental. The efficiency of the individual is measured by 
his knowledge and his ability to utilize that knowledge for in- 
creased production. 


The writer on a visit to a town in North Carolina was told that 
the best farmer in the county was Mr. H. Mr. H. was a lawyer. 
On questioning another man as to who was the best farmer in the 
county he was told that the best farmer was Mr. F. Mr. F. was 
also a lawyer. On relating this difference of opinion to a third 
person without mentioning the names of anyone we were promptly 
told that the two men named as the best farmers in the county must 
be Mr. H. and Mr. F. Here was good evidence that these two law- 
yers must have been generally regarded as among the best farmers in 
that county. The next question of interest was: Why were these 
two lawyers good farmers? Some said they had better land, others 
that they had the capital necessary to do good farming and still others 
said that while they raised large crops these were not grown the most 
profitably. No one stated that these men were the best farmers be- 
cause they did the best thinking and had the most farming knowledge 
and yet these were probably the true reasons. Certain it is that others 
who had as good land and larger capital did not obtain as great profits 
from their farming. These men had learned to study any problem 
which came up for solution, as they did a case in their successful 
legal practice, and in solving agricultural problems they sought and 
obtained the knowledge and experience of others, just as they con- 
sulted court decisions in solving legal problems. In short, they used 
greater knowledge, because they added to their own experience the 
facts obtained in the work and experience of others. 


Our problem today is to increase the stock of agricultural know]- 
‘edge possessed by the men who till the soil. Because 90 per cent of 
. those who attend the common schools never get as far as the high 

Schools, many insist that we must teach agriculture in the high grades 
of the rural grammar schools. Others as positively affirm that agri- 
culture cannot be taught below the high schools. Many reasons are 
given to support both contentions. 

Perhaps this difference of opinion is due to the usual cause of 
such differences—a lack of understanding of what the proposition of 
increasing agricultural knowledge among rural children means. In 
teaching children the multiplication table we teach them facts which 
are used more or less throughout all practical applications of math- 
ematics to their future lives. Does anyone contend that we cannot 
teach children the multiplication table so as to make it effective in 
application to their future work? Perhaps if we sought to acquaint 
our children in the farm home and in the school-room with basic 
facts about their future work as well as we do to teach them basic 
facts in mathematics and grammar, we should find less trouble in 
teaching agriculture in the public schools. 


Why is it that children do not know the general meaning of the 





words ‘‘rations,’’ ‘‘nitrogen,’’ ‘‘protein,’’ etc., as they do the 
meanings of the words, ‘‘mountain,’’ ‘‘island,’’ ‘‘noun’’ and 
‘adjective ?”’ 

The reason is because words of the former group have no place 
in the conversation of the home, nor in our text-books; while 
words of the latter group are learned in the study of geography and 
grammar and are used in home conversation. 

Any word or fact that will add to our understanding of agricul- 
tural practice could as well be learned in the teaching of arithmetic, 
geography, grammar, etc., as are our ideas of stocks, bonds, interest, 
etc., learned in the study of arithmetic. Why teach an understand- 
ing of percentage through problems involving the finding of the in- 
terest on $2,000 for one year at six per cent, in preference to teaching 
the same understanding of percentage by problems involving the 
finding of the number of pounds of nitrogen in 2,000 pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal containing 6 1-2 per cent of nitrogen ? 

In the one case we teach, in addition to the mathematical processes 
involved, something of interest and in the other we might teach these 
same mathematical processes and in addition something of cottonseed 
meal and nitrogen. Which is of the greatest importance to rural 
children? Which will better equip the children to think on and solve 
the problems which arise in after life? Is not the purpose of educa- 
tion to train to better thinking, and how can good thinking be done 
on the problems arising in the life of the farmer if he does not acquire 
a knowledge of the facts and principles underlying those problems? 

It is needless to inquire further into our problems or seek further 
for means to solve them so long as the average rural child has a school 
term of from only four to six months duration and our text-books 
deal with matters foreign to the life of the children. We must solve 
these two problems for they are at the foundation of all our future 
progress. 
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V E will positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a result of 
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What Our Rural Schools Most Need—a | 
Next Week Symposium by State Superintendents; 
Care of the Country Church and Grounds, by Rev. C. L. 
Greaves; Talks About Hay Making; A Drainage Proposition; 
When to Turn Under Green Crops; Rural Community Im- 
provement. 





A PRETTY HOME SPECIAL. 


Our August Special will be devoted to pretty homes, and | 
for it we desire, not letters telling how to make pretty homes, | 
but pictures of such homes with just enough written explana- 
tion to make everything clear. Figures as to cost, etc., will 
be much appreciated. Photographs may be any size, but must 
be clear and distinct. $5 for the best photograph and descrip- 
tion ; $2.50 each for the two next best; regular space rates for 
all others used. They must be in our hands by August 5: 














oney - Making 
Crops—instead 


of STUMPS 


HERE is no profit in raising stumps— 

unless you raise them out of the ground 
altogether. It doesn’t pay to keep on paying 
taxes on stumpy land, year after year, with- 
out getting a single penny’s profit back 
from it. Thousands of farmers have realized 
this already and have pulled out the stumps 
with the Hercules All-Steel, Triple Power 
Stump Puller. It is guaranteed to pull up 
any green tree, stump or hedge you hitch it to—and we will replace any broken 
castings any time within three years, whether the fault is yours or the machine’s. 
You can pull an acre of stumps a day in'‘yo1 


2 1 your spare time and then pull stumps for 
your neighbors on contract jobs or rent the stump puller. 


Hercules Stump Puller 


All-Steel—Triple Power—30 Days’ Free Trial 
3-Year Guarantee—Special Price Proposition Now 
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Profits Doubled With 
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The 


Benthall Peanut Picker! 


If you grow peanuts and do not use a 
Benthall Peanut Picker, youactually lose 
money by not owning one. 

The Benthall makes peanut growing 
doubly profitable. 


The wages you pay—the losses from 
delays in not getting your crop early to 
market—the losses from birds and steal- 
ing—cost you more than a machine, 

If you own a Benthall, you and your 
boys can do the work of a hundred hands, 
and do it better. You send your crop to 
market-early—secure highest prices. You 
stop the theft of your crop. 

Growers now see that hand picking is 
far too costly. 

The folly of attemping to “thresh” 
them has been plainly shown. 

For machines that “thresh” them des- 
troy profits. 

They crack the nuts—and cracked nuts 
will not keep. 

They grind the vines to smithereens— 
and these vines are the equal of alfalfa for 
feed—worth from $12 to $20 per ton. 

Contrast such machines with the Ben- 
thall. 


The vines are fed to the Benthall just 
as grain to the treshing machine 


The peanuts are pulled off the vine 
without injury to the shell. —The machine 


picks as delicately as human fingers 
hundreds of times more rapidly. 

Many buyers give preference to Ben- 
thall picked nuts. 

The vines are saved in perfect condition 
for hay. 


The recleaning and bagging attachment 
makes it unnecessary to run the peanuts 
over for seed the second time. 


This is the picker of proved worth— 
proved out in the peanut fields of Virginia, 

Either Spanish or Virginia varieties are 
picked equally as well. 


It is mounted—ready to hitch—as you 
would a farm wagon. You can easily 
move it from place to place. 


‘Tiicre are models suited for horse or 
engine power—machines that are made 
interchangeable. 


Every year sees more farmers using the 
Benthall. It has supplanted all other 
methods in many sections. And the de- 
mand this year promises to be greater than 
we can supply. 


THE MACHINE THAT PAYS FOR ITSELF. 


If you don’t want to let profits slip thru 
your fingers—if you want to make money 
growing peanuts, write us for our folder 
‘How the Benthall Pays For Itself.” Sent 
Free upon request. 
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Benthall Machine Company, 


SUFFOLK, — 


The Improved Red Ripper 
Hay Press 


Box F 














The RED RIPPER is used and recommended by State and County Farms all 
over the South. It is the only baler on the market that regulates the weight of 
bales automatically. It is strong, fast and durable—easy to feed, and light on the- 
horse—makes neat, heavy bales, and is cheap. Write us for prices and easy terms. 
SIKES HAY PRESS COMPANY, 


Box 96, OCILLA, GEORGIA, 
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The Royal Line of Hay Presses 

CONTINUOUS Before you buy a hay press be sure you are 
TRAVEL, getting one that is honestly built and will 
bale smoothly, quickly, and economically 
without breaking down or getting out of or- 
der. We make this kind of Hay Press—3 of 
them—The Royal, Royal Junior, and Econo- 
my. Write us to-day and let us prove to you 
that one of these is the one you should buy. 
CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. ©O., 

Department Y, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


LIGHTEST, 
STRONGEST, 
CHEAPEST. 














RAPID 


TOs HOW SOU The BLIZZARD RetiAsce ENSILAGE CUTTER 


You can’t afford to buy any ensilage cutter until you have examined the Blizzard 
which has 40 years of success behind it. 


That’s our selling plan in a nutshell. 
We want you to own a Hercules Stump 
Puller and we are making the proposition 
that will get your order if you have stumps 
in your fields. Mail a postal now for this 


Special Price Offer 


tell you about the double safety ratchets that insure the 
safety of you and your team; let us tell you about the 
careful machining and turning of each part of every 
Hercules. 


Write Postal Now 


Simply your name and address on a postal is all we 


Equipped with improved wind 





elevator, knives that ‘can be adjusted 
awhile running. Self-feeding table. 

‘ested by 50% greater strain than 1s 
: ever called fot in actual use, Fully 
guaranteed. Sold ready for use. Only 3 pieces. 
Write for ““Why Silage Pays’? and “The Evi- 
dence.’”’ 


want tosend you our book and proposition. Study it 
over carefully ; then decide whether or not you are 
going to have stumps in your field—or whether you are 
going to pull them out now quickly with the Hercules. 
Let us Address 


Hercules Manufacturing Go, 28017thSt., Centerville, towa 


Our advertisers are guaranteed to do what they promise. 


—a price that is astounding thousands of men who are 
writing in to us now for this very same offer. We have 
only 5,000 Hercules Stump Pullers to sell at this remark- 
able introductory price, so send the postal now. 











€ Sent free together with hatest catalog 
of Blizzard cutters. 


JOS. DICK MFG. COMPANY 


West Tuscarawas St. Canton, Ohio 
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PREG! J 
& BUGGY WHEELS Mitins $62 
With Rubber Tires,$18.45. Your Wheeis Rerub! 
10.30, I make waeee at 4 la sreet sek 
‘Bhafts, $2.10; Repair eels 95; 255 
DX\Y on Dalbotia treo’ Buy direct. Ask for Catalog 1 
LIT HICKORY WHEEL C0; 615 F St, 
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TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS. 


By TAIT BUTLER. 
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HAT is the best winter pasture for hogs? 

Probably our best winter pasture plant for 
hogs is rape. The soil must be rich and moist, 
and it should be planted not later than October 
15. In the northern half of the Cotton Belt ear- 
lier planting will be better. The cereals also 
make good winter pasture for hogs. On rich soil 
we place them in the following order of merit: 
Barley, wheat, oats, rye. The farther north they 
are grown in the Cotton Belt, the more pro- 
nounced will this order of merit appear. They 
should be sowed rather early and on well pre- 
pared land, and an abundance of seed should 
be used. 


RE soy beans good to eat, as a vegetable, like 

peas or navy beans?’’ The soy bean is grown 
in Southeastern Asia and Japan largely for human 
food, but its flavor has never appealed favorably 
to European or American tastes. Perhaps a taste 
could be cultivated for the soy bean, and if such 
were done, it would prove a nutritious food. In 
America the soy bean is grown largely for stock 
feed, but even when used for this purpose some 
little difficulty is sometimes experienced in get- 
ting the animals to eat the beans, if these are 
allowed to get fully ripe before they are offered 
the livestock. This often happens when hogs are 
first turned on ripe soy beans, and consequently 
it is best to turn the hogs on the beans before 
they get fully ripe. When the beans are cut for 
hay they are konccseaad eaten by all farm animals. 


A Feed Analysis and and What It Means. 


SOUTH CAROLINA rez reader sends us the an- 
alysis of a mixed feed and asks us to com- 
pare it with corn and oats, as a horse feed. 

The mixed feed sells for $2.50 per 100 pounds; 
corn, for $1 per bushel; oats, .for 75 cents per 
bushel. Or the mixed feed sells for cents; 
corn, for 1 4-5 cents, and oats, for cents 
per pound. 

The composition of these feeds is as follows 
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Fiber Protein Ps ol Fat 











Mixed Feed 
Corn - 
Oats - 


12 per ct. 
2.2 per ct. 
-110.8 per ct. 


10 per ct. 
10.3 per ct. 
11.4 per ct. 


58.5 per ct./3.5 per ct. 
70.4 per ct./5.0 per ct. 
59.4 per ct./4.8 per ct. 

















A glance at these analyses shows that the mixed 
feed is inferior to both corn and oats as regards 
every nutrient. It contains less crude protein, 
carbohydrates, and fats, and it is not at all prob- 
able that it is more digestible than the corn or 
oats. On the other hand, it contains more fiber, 
Which is indicative of a lower value. 

Corn is an expensive feed at $1 per bushel, but 
it is not as expensive as this mixed feed at $2.50 
a hundred, or as expensive as oats at 75 cents a 
bushel. We know nothing of the hay that is to 
be used with these feeds, but if timothy or other 
grass corn fodder is used, neither the 
mixed nor the corn will contain sufficient 
protein. 

We are also asked to state the amount of this 
feed a 1,200-pound horse will require daily when 
doing farm work The amount will be from one 
to one and a half pounds of grain and hay each 
for every 100 pounds of the animal's weight. Prob- 
ably 12 to 15 pounds of hay and 15 to 18 
pounds of grain daily will be needed for such a 
horse if the work is fairly hard. 

We suggest 12 pounds of corn and three pounds 
of cottonseed meal as the grain ration for this 
horse; or five parts of corn and one part of cot- 
tonseed meal, by weight, might be used and 
enough of the mixture given to meet the needs 
of this particular animal. 

With corn at $1 a bushel and cottonseed meal 
at $30 a ton, the cost of the ration will be 26% 
cents a day for the grain only. With the mixed 
feed the cost of 15 pounds is 37% cents, and it 
Will not contain as much or as good nutrients as 
the corn and cottonseed meal. 

Such a mixed feed containing ‘“‘ground alfalfa, 
éround corn, cottonseed meal, hominy feed, oat 
feed,’ has no right to cost $2.50 a hundred, when 
Cottonseed meal sells for $1.50 a hundred and 
per hundred. 


hay, or 
feed 


corn for $1.80 


When to Sow | Crimson Clover. 


ILL some one give me some information as 

to the proper time to sow crimson clover?”’ 

The time to sow will vary with the loca- 
tion. In Tennessee, where our inquiry comes 
from, it may be sowed earlier than in the lower 
half of the Cotton Belt. We have had reports of 
good results from sowing the crimson clover with 
cowpeas in June, in Tennessee; but probably bet- 
ter results, taking one year with another, will 
come from sowing crimson clover from September 
1 to September 15, in the Northern half of the 
Coiton Belt or in Tennessee. A little earlier or 
a little later may be all right when conditions are 
favorable. In the lower half of the Cotton Belt 
it may be sowed as late as October 15. We know 
that it is sowed later, and many times with 
success. It is sowed as early as August 15, and all 
through September in that part of the South, but 
there are serious objections to sowing either too 


even 





THE TEACHER’S CREED. 


BELIEVE in boys and girls, the men and 
women of a great to-morrow; that whatso- 
ever the boy soweth, the man shallreap. I believe 
in the curse of ignorance, in the efficacy of 
schools, in the dignity of teaching, and in the di- 
vine joy of serving another. I believe in wisdom 
as revealed in human lives, as well as in the 
pages of a printed book; in the lessons taught, 
not so much by precept as by example ; in ability 
to work with the hands as well as to think with 
the head; and in everything that makes life 
large and lovely. I believe in beauty in the school 
room, in the home, in daily life, and the out-of- 
doors. I believe in laughter, in love, and in all 
ideals and distant hopes that lure us on. I be- 
lieve that every hour of every day we receive a 
just reward for all we are and all we do. I be- 
lieve in the present and its opportunities, in the 
future and its promises, and in the divine joy of 
living. Amen. Edwin Osgood Grover. 











early or too late. The greatest objection to crim- 
son clover and the greatest obstacle to its more 
extensive growth is the uncertainty of getting a 
stand, owing to our usually dry falls. If sowed too 
early and there is moisture enough to bring it up, 
there is still great danger of its being killed by 
the hot, dry weather, especially in the southern 
half of the Cotton Belt. If it is sowed too late, 
or if the weather is so dry that it does not make 
sufficient growth of root before hard freezing 
weather comes, it may be killed by the winter 
cold; this more especially applies to the northern 
half of the Cotton Belt, but is likely to occur 
any where. 

With these difficulties overcome and the inocu- 
lation of the soil, crimson clover may be grown 
anywhere in the Southern States. 


HARROWINGS. 


Fences and Pastures. 














ANY useful facts were stated in the article 

on ‘‘Wire Fence Building’ on page five of 

the issue of June 29, but the most import- 
ant points in building a wire fence is the corner 
posts. It is almost impossible to give too much 
attention to this one matter in building the fence. 
No matter what kind of posts you use elsewhere, 
or how they are set, the corner posts should be 
large, set deep in the ground—four feet or deeper 
is not too much—and well anchored and braced. 
The advice that crooks be avoided is good, but 
when that is not done every post where ever- 
so-slight a change in direction is made should be 
regarded as a ‘“‘corner’’ post and and braced 
accordingly. Put the corner posts in right 
they will stay right. If the corner posts stay right, 
the wire will usually remain tight, and if the wires 
remain tight the fence remains good. Too much 


set 
and 


attention 
posts. 

In this same article it is pointed out that there 
is much difference in the quality of barb wiré A 
friend of Harrow recently asked how 
judge barb wire so as to be certain that he would 
obtain a quality that would last. Harrow had to 
admit that he didn’t know. Of course, one might 
tell the difference between very good and 
poor wire and an expert might tell the different 
grades, but the average man is not an expert and 
as a rule cannot tell whether the wire he buys 
is the best or any ordinary or inferior grade. Of 
course, if he pays a good price, buys of a reliable 
merchant who aims to buy wire of good 
the ehances are he will get good wire; 
buys where he can get it cheapest, as 
do, he is more than likely to get 
wire. 

What a difference it would make 
ance of the country if all farmers 
dislike of plants out of place— 
French displayed in his article on page five 
29. But the idea of Mr. French obje 
few thistles and blackberry 
pastures! Why, bless your 
we can’t grow blackberry 
(?), where are we to 
the jam, and the 
come from? 

Dr. Butler once defined a North Carolina 
ture as ‘‘a place where grass does not grow.’’ 
probably would have defined the average pas 
of other Southern States the same way had 
been under discussion. Perhaps it 
been still more illuminating had he define the 
the usual Southern pasture as ‘‘a place where all 
other plants except grazing plants grow.”’ 

My readers have probably noticed how fond 
Mississippi farmers are of pointing out whi 
farmers the Georgia farmers are, and the G 
farmers talk about the great crops of the Mis- 
sissippi Delta, while the whole South seems to 
think that in the North every farm is a garden 
spot and every farmer a model of what a farmer 
should be. Harrow had heard much of the good 
farmers and cattlemen of Texas, and consequently 
on his first visit to that State was shocked to find 
their so-called pastures a wilderness of 
They were no worse than in other sections of the 
South, but the ‘distant hills look 
and to see section after section of pas- 
tures that were fairly smooth and level, almost 
completely taken by non-pasture plants was so 
different from what he had heard or imagined, 
that the shock was depressing. Many of these 
fields, by courtesy called res, could be mow- 
ed, and two mowings for 
mowing the next year 
in such subjection and given the g1 
chance to grow -that afterward there would be 
little expense keeping down the weeds. Would 
it pay? Certainly not, or all mart South- 
ern farmers would make some effort to keep down 
the weeds or non-pasture plants in their pas 
By some perversion of the laws of nature 
plants must be able to grow in the same 
weeds, thistles and briers. Cotton 
not do it, so cultivate and 
down, but the same Jaws don’t 
crops 

No, Mr. French, you 
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should come along 
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“\ HOULD suckers be removed from corn?’ No, 
S | have never seen any good done by pulling 
them off 


OW many peas should I sow among corn and 
H not have them so thick as to injure the 
corn? Sow a bushel an acre and the peas in the 
corn will help to make more corn than without 
them. 
‘yr 1LL Bermuda grass do for a peach orchard?” 
No. A peach orchard should be regularly 
cultivated every summer till July and then sown 
to peas or crimson clover, to be turned under in 
the spring. A sod is all right in an apple orchard 
or a pear orchard. Then, too, after the trees 
shade the ground the Bermuda will not grow, for 
it is a grass that demands the sun and it will not 
grow in the shade. 


OW shall I make rich land grow sweet pota- 
i toes?’”’ I suppose that you have garden land 
that has been manured with stable manure and 
hence has an excess of nitrogen. This will not 
interfere with its making good sweet potatoes if 
you give it a heavy dressing of acid phosphate 
and sulphate of potash. About 500 pounds of 
acid phosphate and fifty pounds of sulphate of 
potash will make potatoes on such soil. 





ILL it help the land to sow cowpeas for three 

successive years without fertilizer?’’ Grow- 
ing cowpeas and turning them under in the fall 
will accumulate humus and nitrogen in the soil, 
but if the crops are taken off the land annually 
and no fertilizer used, there will be little if any 
benefit to the soil. In fact, in your section, 
which I know is deficient in phosphoric acid and 
potash, the effect would be to rob the soil of what 
little it has, if the crops are removed. Peas get 
nitrogen from the air and furnish organic decay, 
but they cannot get the mineral matters from the 
air and these will need to be supplied in your 
light soil. 





The Summer-Fallow. 
N MY boyhood, in a wheat-growing section, it 
I was the general practice to break the land 

early in summer, usually a clover sod that 
had been mown or pastured down in spring, and 
all the summer this field was harrowed in the 
preparation for the wheat crop. And good crops 
were made, too. But now, in that same section 
larger crops of wheat are grown and a summer- 
fallow is seldom practiced, because they have 
found that all the benefit of the summer-fallow 
can be had through the cultivation of a hoed crop 
like corn or tobacco. 

The summer-fallow has been abandoned be- 
cause of the expense in the method without any- 
thing on the land to pay for the summer work. 
By a good rotation and the growing and feeding 
of legume crops the wheat farmers there have 
greatly increased their yields till 40 bushels an 
acre excites no surprise and more is often made. 
And yet these wheat farmers use no commercial 
fertillizer except plain acid phosphate, and this 
on their wheat, and never think of buying com- 
mercial fertilizers for the corn crop for which 
they have a clover sod and the farm manure. 





What It Costs to Grow Cotton. 


Yo say in The Progressive Farmer that a 








man can make a profit with cotton at four 
cents a pound,’’ and then our correspondent 

goes into a long argument that it is not possible 
to make cotton profitably at such a low price. 
Now the fact is, that neither I nor anyone else 
has said in The Progressive Farmer that a man 
can make a profit in selling cotton for four cents 
a pound. What I have said is that I know farm- 
ers who make cotton at a cost of four and a half 
cents a pound. This is a very different proposi- 
tion to selling cotton for four cents a pound, and 
I am perfectly willing to admit that there can be 
no profit in selling cotton for four cents a pound 
even by men who farm well and make good crops. 
What I wanted to show is that the great ma- 
jority of the men who are growing cotton are 
growing it at a too great a cost, and that by im- 
proving their land through a good rotation of 
crops and the growing and feeding of forage with 
their cottonseed meal the farmers of the South 
can make cotton at a far lower cost than most 


GROUP OF IRISH FARMHOUSES. 


Le 





a mile or a mile and a half to his work, 





such a plan of “country planning.” 


HIS picture sent by Mr. Poe shows typical Irish farmhouses—made of stone, roofed with straw, 
and grouped together. In Ireland, as in most all other countries except the United States, it is the 
custom to group farm houses as nearly together as possible ; and it should be the ideal in the South. 
Many advantages would result. It is not yet practiced as generally in Ireland as it should be, and the 
Editor of the Irish Homestead, discussing the matter in a recent issue said: ‘The laborers’ cottages in a 
parish ought to be concentrated together as much as possible. It is no great hardship to a laborer to walk 


What's a mile anyhow ? It would be an immense help to his 
wife to have neighbors, and if the plots and cottages were kept together it would naturally lead on to co- 
operation between the laborers to dispose of the surplus vegetables or fruit grown on the plots.” A richer 
social life, more conveniences, better water supplies, and a hundred other advantages would follow from 
(See Mr. Poe’s letter on page 11.) 





















































































































of them now do. When a man’s cotton has cost 
him ten cents a pound—and there are thousands 
whose cotton costs them that much—and who 
has nothing else to sell and is compelled to sell 
in the fall, he is at the mercy of the speculators 
and usually finds that he is losing instead of mak- 
ing. But when by practicing good farming 
methods a farmer gets his land into a productive 
state and not only makes more than a bale per 
acre, but has oats to sell, and corn to sell, and 
fodder and straw and cottonseed meal to feed 
with peavine hay, he is getting into a position 
that he can hold his cotton till after all the weak 
cotton has been marketed and will be growing 
cotton at a lower cost because of the greater 
yield per acre. The men who make cotton at a 
cost of four and a half cents a pound never make 
less than a bale an acre and usually more, and 
the men who take four or five acres to make a 
bale can never grow cotton at a cost of four and 
a half cents a pound. 





The Preacher Must Have a Chance. 


E HAVE a letter from a reader who appar- 
W ently assumes that farmers will always be 
poverty stricken and with no money for 
any other purpose but to pay off their debt to the 
merchant, and who thinks that preachers should 
not expect to be paid for preaching, but should 
farm all week and preach on Sunday for the love 
of the work. I know communities of farmers who 
really farm well and maintain a fine church and 
pay their pastor a good salary, and most of them 
ride to church nowadays in their automobiles, and 
can afford to own them. But these men are real 
business farmers who are making money out of 
the soil because they have something to sell all 
the time and are not putting all their eggs in a 
one-crop basket and going in debt all the year till 
it takes all the one crop to pay their debts. These 
men buy everything for cash and get the cash for 
all they have to sell, and there is not a month in 
the year that they do not have something to sell, 
either milk, butter or beef, vegetables or fruits, 
and when their grain crops come in they own them 
and sell them for cash. And every Sunday morn- 
ing you will see these slipping a note in an envelop 
to crop into the plate to pay the prea’ 7r and the 
church expenses. And to suggest to ticm that the 
preacher should work a farm for a living and 
preach tor nothing would create a great laugh 
among them, for they furnish their preacher a 
comfortable house, well furnished, and pay him 
a living salary. 
The country preacher, as a rule, is the poorest- 
paid man in the country, and the men who think 


he has an easy time and that they should not con- 
tribute to his support are generally the men who 
are poor farmers and not using the soil the 
Creator placed in their keeping aright. The man 
who is earnestly striving to improve the talents 
committed to his care will always feel his respon- 
sibility to his Maker, not only to use His soil 
aright and to improve it, but will feel his obliga- 
tion as a Christian and a citizen to support the 
church organization with which he is connected, 
and to hold up the hands of the men placed there 
as spiritual leaders. The preacher who is kept 
half-fed and constantly harrassed by poverty can 
never do the best for his congregation, and it is 
always the case where a farming community be- 
comes more prosperous by good farming, the 
church is looked after better and the preacher is 
better paid and more successful in his labors. It 
is a disgrace to any neighborhood to keep their 
pastor on starvation pay, or to expect him to work 
for them after making a living by the sweat of 
his brow on a farm. 

Get to farming well and making money on the 
farm and you will be in condition to support a 
good preacher, and will not be always in debt to 
the merchant. 





Manufacturing a Drouth. 


UST now all over the South there are farmers 

doing just what Mr. Latham describes, tear- 

ing the roots of their corn with a turning 
plow or big shovel, and throwing up great ridges 
to dry out. Last week I was in Tidewater Vir- 
ginia and I saw field after field with great ridges 
of earth between the rows where they had been 
throwing the soil from the corn with turning 
plows and exposing the roots to the drying in- 
fluence of the sun. Then they will throw that 
soil back to the rows to cover up the grass they 
have let grow, by not working the corn right at 
the start, and instead of a shallow dust blanket to 
conserve the moisture in the soil, they have 
thrown out and back a mass of soil to dry out, 
and when they have put back the soil they labor- 
iously threw away from the corn they will lay-by 
by giving the “geo: towing”? Mr. Latham tells 
about, and wili break o the middles with their 
plows and carry the torn roots along as they go. 
I saw a field of early corn in Virginia that had 
just been treated in this way, and the leaves were 
piped up, showing how the plants were suffering 
for the moisture the roots would have brought 
them, while there was really no actual drouth 
prevailing and the corn would not fave suffered 
at all had it been cultivated aright. The farmer 
had manufactured a drouth. 
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WITH A MORAL. 








[STORIES OF SCHOOL EXPERIENCE---EACH 


EACHING AGRICULTURE WITH 
POOR EQUIPMENT. 


(Five-Dolar Prize Letter.) 


rieties, with a view to discovering 
the correlation between the soil and 
climatic conditions and varieties. An- 
other reason for selecting a great 
number of varieties is to have a 
HE problem of teaching agricul- guecession of fruit from early sum- 
T ture in a secondary school where mer till late fall. My classes planned 
appropriations are uncertain and the work, laid-off the orchard, dug 
jimited 1S usually sd discouraging the holes, pruned the roots, planted 
that the average teacher gives up m the trees, é and formed the head— 
despair. The best teacher As the all as advised by the very best au- 
man Who succeeds in the face of thorities. The orchard consists of 
difficulties. It shall be my purpose 25 apples, 25 peaches, six plums, six 
in this article to point out to teach- pears, six cherries and 24 grapes. It 
ers of agriculture some of the im- jig my purpose to have the classes 
portant principles of agriculture keep up this orchard as far as is 
which may be taught without much practicable, studying and combatting 
expenditure of money. The greatest every disease and insect that makes 
problem that has confronted me in an appearance. 
teaching this subject is the lack of A great deal of time can be profit- 
sufficient time to carry out the work ably spent on the subject of corn 
which I plan instead of finding it a improvement. In early fall I took 
difficulty to plan work. For the diffi- my classes to the corn field for the 
culties and circumstances to be un- selection of seed from the stalks 
derstood and the article fully appre- possessing the desired characteristics. 
ciated, I must first give some idea We tied a red string to each stalk 
of the school. selected, so that it might be harvest- 
Going from an agricultural college ed separately. You will find the chil- 
last year to my new field of work, a dren interested if you are yourself. 
private school, including primary, in- After this corn was harvested and 
termediate and high-school grades, I husked, we judged it and discarded 


T 


found no equipment for teaching ag- all ears that did not measure up to 
riculture, no course laid out, and our requirements for the type. This 
practically no previous training in work can be done when it is too 


agriculture. Located, as we are, two 
miles from a town of 6,000 on a 30- 


severe to get outside. Then in early 
spring the boys made some germina- 
acre plot of land, we have ideal con- tion boxes and tested the vitality of 
ditions from that standpoint. In- the seed we had selected, discarding 
struction in agriculture is limited to all ears that showed a germinative 
the high school, nature study being ability of less than 90 per cent. We 
stressed in the lower grades. have also started an ear-to-the-row 
The number of students in the breeding plot for high productiveness. 
high school does’ not exceed Other work which I have begun 
50, and three-fourths of these are is the growing of vegetables in 
girls. frames for winter use, the practice 

Again, all the children are day of early gardening, the propagation 
students, coming each day from their of plants, the practical study of soil 
homes; thus the question of doing types and their requirements, the 
the farm work with students is an identification of farm seed and the 
impracticable one. After all, tho, I common adulterants of these as 
think the time is better spent under found on the market, the botanical 
such circumstances in demonstrating study of economic plants, the identifi- 
scientific principles which are not cation of plant diseases and insects, 
commonly in practice than in giving together with methods of combat, and 
much time to manual work with a demonstration of the best rotation 
which the boys are already familiar. for this locality. 

One valuable asset for the agricul- All of the branches of work which 
tural classes found at this school was we are carrying out requires very 
an old orchard, consisting of apples, little expenditures in equipment; 
pears, peaches and plums. Time, in- and I feel that it is a demonstration 
sects and diseases having been al- of the fact that a great deal can be 
lowed to carry on their ravages of done in schools meagerly equipped 
destruction unhindered for a number and with this work sparingly provid- 
of years, this orchard afforded an ed for. A great deal of working ma- 
opportunity to do some renovation terial can be obtained from compan- 
work. The first thing, of course, was ies as an advertisement; for instance, 
to obtain pruning implements and any seed concern will gladly give you 
begin to get rid of excessive wood. all the seed you need for identifica- 
About $6 was invested in these tools. tion work, and tool companies always 
In November we began work on the give school discounts. A _ teacher 
apple trees and continued for two wide-awake and interested will never 
months, when weather conditions be lacking in something for his 
would permit. So the work contin- classes to do. R. W. FREEMAN. 
ued throughout the winter till we had Cedartown, Ga. 
pruned the trees of all dead and 
diseased limbs, scraped the trunks, 
and cleared the orchard of all old 
rubbish. About 100 vines of Con- 
cord and Niagara grapes also afford- 
ed us a valuable opportunity for 
learning how to prune and train the 
vines. 


A PROGRESSIVE SOUTH CARO- 
LINA COUNTY. 


($2.50 Prize Letter.) 


WANT to tell Progressive Farmer 
readers of our educational pro- 


The principles of pruning, as found gress in Oconee County. 


in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 181, and Oconee County has made more 
other reliable publications, were rapid strides in education than any 


other 
State. 
We have a wide-awake Superin- 


taught parallel to the practical work. 
The lack of funds prevented us 
from buying a spraying outfit, which 


county except one in the 


can and will be obtained this winter tendent of Education, and owe 
at a cost not to exceed $25, includ- much of our progress for better 
ing enough spraying material for schools in rural districts to him. 

one season. For a school similarly In fact, he was largely instru- 


situated, I don’t think more valuable mental in getting the bill introduced 
knowledge can be taught for the for State aid for rural. schools, 
same Outlay of cash than that taught which is helping them so much. 
M orchard renovation. If the school The beginning of the year of 1909 
does not own an orchard, neighbor- only 20 districts had levied extra 
mg farmers are usually willing to taxes. This year, 1912, we have 
have you work on their trees. 47 districts with extra tax. Amount 
We have also started a new or- raised, 1909, $8,886.95; in 1912, 
Chard, with a large selection of va- $13,718, and to rural schools for 


these four years, $6,008.97. State 
aid for rural school buildings, $1,- 
300. 

Kight districts have been consol- 
idated into three graded _ schools, 
and two of the buildings have been 
put up; the third is now being 
built. 

These buildings are large and well- 
furnished. The people are _ rejoic- 
ing over the fact that there will be 
no more short-term schools, with 
children packed into the little one- 
room building. 

But with a college professor and 
good assistant teachers, we will 
have schools in these new graded 
school buildings that will satisfy peo- 
ple of any rural district. 

The boy or girl who lives in these 
graded school districts now, has 
the best of advantages for a thor- 
ough education. Most of them can, 
while not in school, make money on 
the farm in some way to go to col- 
lege on when they have finished the 
graded school. 

This is what the county has been 
needing for years, for boys and 
girls, generally, in the country can’t 
go even to high school, much less 
college, because it costs so much 
money. 

I’m sure there will be more rural 
graded schools in the near future for 
Oconee County, as the people see the 
advantages of such schools now. 

MABEL TOLLISON. 

Seneca, S. C. 


WHAT OTHER TOWNS MIGHT 


DO. 
($2.50 Prize Letter.) 
is now making such 


f peroneng 
progress along educational lines 
as is unrivalled in her former history. 

During the past year State-aided 
high schools have been established 
in most of the 75 counties of the 
State. One such school is located 
at Hazen, and its usefulness in the 
education of the country young peo- 
ple is shown by the number enter- 
ing the eighth grade and freshman 
classes during the first year of its 
work. 

Since September, 1910, agriculture 
has been taught in the public schools 
of the State. One of the most inter- 
esting subjects in the Haven High 
School is that of agriculture. 
Through it, several boys became in- 
terested in the Boys’ Corn Club, en- 
rolled as members, planted and cul- 
tivated the acre of corn, and in the 


autumn were awarded prizes, the 
first prize being a $50 pure-bred 
calf. In addition to the calf and 


several cash prizes, a year’s subscrip- 
tion to The Progressive Farmer was 
given to several boys whose work 
was worthy of reward. Then there 
was the corn, which is no mean item 
in Prairie County. 

But agriculture is only one of the 
many new features of this school. 
With the addition of the fourth 
year’s work to the high school, cred- 
its for about 20 units work may be 
secured if desired. This opportuni- 
ty for securing a good academic ed- 
ucation will send many bright boys 
and girls, from the town as well as 
rural districts, into the outer world 
better prepared to meet the con- 
stantly increasing requirements. 

I think the one thing which has 
done more than all else combined 
for the upbuilding of the schoo! is 
the School Improvement Association. 
This is new here, but it has proved a 
great help to the town and commu- 
nity in providing and planning for 
socials, lunches and picnics on special 
occasions, and entertainments of high 
type. In these various ways, the as- 
sociation raised the money for buy- 
ing a new dictionary and dictionary 
holders, maps, books for library, rent- 
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ing a piano and helping some with 
numerous other things as they were 
needed. 

It meets the first Monday night 
in each month of the year, usually 
at the home of some member. Aft- 
er the disposed of, re- 
freshments are served and a gen- 
eral good time enjoyed by all pres- 
ent. These meetings tend to arouse 
a more neighborly spirit among the 
people, and keep the interest in the 
progress of the school pitched high. 

But all of this is in town, you 
say? Yes, but many of the rural 
teachers have acquired their educa- 
tion in this school, and now keep 
posted on all the many improve- 
ments being made. Some of them 
do not apply directly to the needs 
of the country school, but with a 
little changing here and_ there 
will work admirably. Since this 
school is State-aided and will soon 
have a Normal training department 
for the teachers of the county, the 
good things it has in use will be used 
by the teachers when they go into 
their schools in the country districts. 

The rural schools are getting bet- 
ter, and I believe the time is rapid- 
ly approaching when the little one- 
room schoolhouse will be a thing of 
the past. At the present time there 
are several consolidated rural schools 
in the State and their success is 
causing the people in other districts 
to sit up and take notice. 

MISS LONA CLARK. 

Hazen, Ark. 


business is 





Getting Teachers and Parents 
Together. 

ARLY in August, 1911, I was 

elected principal of Harmony 
Heights Academy. I visited the com- 
munity and, calling at each home, 
took the school census. 

In about two weeks mailed type- 
written letter to each patron of the 
school, soliciting his co-operation 
throughout the year, and inviting 
him to be present at the opening for 
the purpose of discussing school mat- 
ters generally and arriving at an un- 
derstanding among all parties con- 
cerned. 

When the time came, I realized 
that my letters had brought forth 
an hundred fold. The people were 
there. Parents and children all. The 
meeting was enthusiastic and proved 
that the right kind of start had been 
made. 

Enthusiasm is harder to hold than 
to get, but we got such a good hold 
that we have kept it. 

We found both school discipline 
and curriculum below par. <A good 
building, but not painted; no dormi- 
tory, and not more than half an acre 
out of the woods. The library was 
very deplete. No lights, nor black- 
boards in evidence. A very weak 
Sunday-school was merely existing. 

Very soon it was generally known 
that we were here for business, and 
our neighbors began to sit up and 
take notice. A Woman’s Betterment 
Association was organized and set to 
work. Entertainments of various 
kinds were held for revenue, and the 
proceeds appropriated to school im- 
provement. Efforts along this line 
were made not only for intellectual 
development, but for hygiene, moral 
and spiritual uplift. 

Now, our academy is painted and 
equipped with good black-boards and 
splendid lighting arrangements. The 
library has been supplemented by a 
good encyclopedia, Webster’s New 
International Dictionary and several 
nice maps and bulletins. A neat dor- 
mitory has been erected which is 
surrounded by a beautiful lawn. We 
have a good live Sunday-school with 
Baraca and Philathea classes. 

We have preaching twice a month 
and prayer-meeting alternate Sunday 
evenings. G. G. PAGE. 

Maxton, N. C. 


Keep a file of your papers this year. 
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WHY NOT HAVE A “FIELD DAY” IN YOUR COUNTY? 


oe 


President Dabbs and Mrs. Beall 
Sumter County Come Together 


Tell How All the Schools of 
Once a Year in a Great and 


Inspiring Rally, Awarding Prizes and Stimulating Wholesome 


Fellowship and Enthusiasm. 


SHORT time ago we noticed an 
“Field Day” in Sumter 


Day”’ or 


account of the 
County, South 


“County School 
Carolina. The 


nlan struck us as being so valuable and so worthy of adoption 
throughout all our Progressive Farmer territory, that we immediately 


wrote our friend, 
Farmers’ 


President KE. W. 
Union, a citizen of Sumter, and 
of the plan. He has done us the kindness to 


Dabbs, of the South Jarolina 
asked him for an account 


secure a report from 


Mrs. H. W. Beal, the originator of the movement, adding some comment 


of his own. 


We hope that the Farmers 


Union and the educational au- 


thorities in scores of Southern counties will now take up the idea and 
seek to work it out for their own peple. 


When Mrs. Beai first proposed 
“Gounty School Day,’ I predicted 
failure. It seemed too big, too com- 


prehensive, too much to be accom- 
plished in one short April day. 1 did 
not then realize Mrs. Beall’s ability 
to enlist the action and enthusiastic 
support of so many capable workers. 

The city teachers, and teachers 
of the City Athletic Association ar- 
ranged the programs. Every entry 
was by number, so there could be 
but one test, merit, in awarding 
prizes. 

It was amazing to see the latent 
talent, not only in intellectual and 
athletic pursuits, but in handicraft, 
that this contest has brought to 
light. In this day of manufactured 
implements and_ store-beught arti- 
cles of every-day use, it was refresh- 
ing to see that plow-stocks, axe- 
handles, singletrees, baskets and 
brooms could be made by the boys 
and girls of the country, as good as 
any that their grand parents could 
make 50 years ago. Some of these 
articles last year and this year were 
as nearly perfect as they could be. 

Last year the little daughter of 
the pastor of Brick Church won the 
prize for pound of butter. Miss 
Hyde, the professor of domestic 
science at Winthrop held up each 
prize-winning article like butter, 
cake, ete., and contrasted it with 
the poorest article on exhibition, 
and emphasized the points of excel- 
lence. This year the little daughter 
of the pastor of Bethel Church won 
the prize for butter. 

Last year Mayesville High School 
won the flag for greatest number of 
prizes. This year Bethel High School 
won the prize, taking 17 out of 37 
prizes, and Salem, with only 15 pu- 
pils, second place with six prizes, 
all won by James Dabbs. 

In South Carolina this year near- 
ly every county had its school day; 
some confined to pupils of rural 
schools and some _ permitting all 
schools to compete. 

Wherever I go I am asked about 
how to have a county school day. 
In my judgment, it has done more 
to arouse interest, wholesome in- 
terest, in rural education than any- 
thing yet devised. It is a direct 
outgrowth of the Farmers’ Union, 
for, not until Mrs. Beall had joined 
the Union and heard some of our 
discussions of the school problem at 
our county meetings did this plan 
take shape in her mind. 

The Farmers’ Union in South Car- 
Olina stands for education from the 
ground up. The local Unions for 
better local schools, the County 
Unions for better schools through- 
out the County, and the State 
Union for the unification of the en- 
tire system; to this end, the State 
President, and Chairman of the 
Committee on Education of the 
State Union, are bringing to the 
attention of the Legislature the need 
of better rural schools, and to the 
colleges the establishment of chairs 
of Farm Finances and Marketing. 

E. W. DABBS. 

I first became interested in the 
rural schools because my own boys 
had to go to one of the poorest 
schools in South Carolina, and be- 


cause I had heard the teachers say 
that their great trouble in the coun- 
try schools was a lack of sympathy 
and interest on the part of parents. 
So it seemed to me that if we could 
devise some way to get the parents 
to take more interest in the pro- 
gress of their children, it would 
do much towards elevating the stan- 
dard of the schools. So I joined 
the Rural School Improvement As- 
sociation and put before the teachers 
the “Field Day” plan. I have heard 
it said since that the plan was origi- 
nal with me in South Carolina. This 
is, and is not true. I had never 
heard of a ‘‘field day’ before, so to 
that extent it was original with me. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


7” Ship Us Your Wool 


We pay the highest market value in cash, or will give you full 
exchange value in woolen blankets, white, grey, tan, or plaid. 
Send good size sample and we will immediately 
advise you the highest cash value delivered 
to Spray, North Carolina. 


THE THREAD MILLS COMPANY 
SPRAY WOOLEN MILL, Spray, N. C. 











rooms of the courthouse and were 
conducted by the teachers of the 
city schools whs had prepared the 
examination papers. No city-schooi 
child was allowed to contest. The 
judges were also. selected from 
among the city teachers. The ex- 
hibits of cake, butter, etc., were 
upon tables in the court room and 
a teacher of domestic science from 
Winthrop College was judge. The 
axe handles, etc., were judged by 
some of the merchants dealing in 
these articies. 

By half-past one o’clock all the 
examinations were over and the 
crowd assembled on the courthouse 
green, where tables had _ been 
placed, and the people were served 
a royal old-time basket picnic din- 





problems that lie before them. 


that school has made them. 
ture stands without a peer. 


history are taught. 


as a dead language to him. 





THE ONE WAY OUT. 





WANT to see the farmers of this land filled with a desire and purpose to 
be as big mentally as anybody; as big in comprehension as are the 


There is only one road to this consummation. 
of the problem of building up the country school—his school—the only school 
95 per cent of all the farmers of the land have ever had. They are today what 
As a basis for the broadest of education, agricul- 


If we do anything to conserve the resources of our country, we must work 
with the farm boy, the farmer that is to be. 
the elements of agriculture just as the elements of mathematics, language and 
His father came up ignorant of the meaning of the terms 
that are used in agricultural chemistry, so whenever he read them they were 
Did the State do its duty by that father? No! 
It barred him out from understanding the literature of his calling. 


The farmer must take hold 


His home school must teach him 


Ex-Gov. W. D. Hoard. 








But I afterwards learned that there 
had been something of the kind at 
St. Matthews a year before. Rock 
Hill, too, had a field day something 
like ours on the same day, April 15, 
1911, but of course, I knew noth- 
ing of this, as my plan was laid 
before the association in November, 
1910. 

Field-day was held at the court- 
house in Sumter and all the rural 
schools were asked to send their 
best pupils to compete for prizes. 
There were prizes for the best cake, 
loaf of bread, biscuits, ete., baked 
by the girls of the rural schools; 
also a prize for the best pound of 
butter and the best hemming and 
sewing straight seams, while the 
boys tried for prizes for the best 
plow-stock, axe handle, singletree 
and cotton basket. Boys and girls 
contested for the best straw broom. 
There were also athletic prizes; 
running, jumping of all kinds, and 
running prize for little girls. One 
of the most interesting prizes was 
given for excellence in oratory. 

These prizes were solicited from 
the merchants of Sumter by one of 
the high school teachers, Mr. Ma- 
rion Scott. They ranged in value 
from $1 up to $15. The merchants 
seemed delighted to give these 
prizes. Some gave cash, some ar- 
ticles from the store. The orator- 
ical prize was an incubator. There 
were some 350 contestants and 
about 2,000 people attended. While 
the audience was entertained in the 
court room by the young orators, 
the different examinations in the 
three R’s, spelling, etc., were held 
in the jury room and the other 


ner, which they had _ themselves 
brought. After dinner the ath- 
letic contests were held. The school 
winning the largest number of 
prizes was awarded a beautiful Unit- 
ed States flag. Mr. Swearingen, the 
State Superintendent of Education, 
and Mr. Tate, Superintendent of 
Rural Schools, came over from Co- 
lumbia and spoke to the children in 
the court room. 

As aftermath of field day, but as 
part of the original plan, the Far- 
mers’ Union of the county, aided by 
the rural gave a scholar- 
ship to Winthrop to the girl of the 
rural schools making the best 
rage on the 
the college. 
been 


schools, 


ave- 
examination given by 
This year there has 
given through the Farmers’ 
Union a scholarship to Clemson and 
also one to Winthrop. 

During the present year many 
counties in the State have celebrat- 
ed field day. I am now planning 
an inter-county field day to be held 
in some one of the large cities of 
the State. At this the successful 
contestants in the several county 
contests will compete for prizes, 
which, we hope, will be offered by 
the city where we hold the meeting. 
The city of Charleston has already 
expressed a desire to entertain this 
field day. 

Nothing has ever been done that 
has waked up our schools so much. 
Scarcely has one field day ended be- 
fore some of the children begin to 
study for the next. We think the 
States generally will find this a 
very helpful feature of school life. 

MRS. H. W. BEALL. 

Mayesville, S. C, 


— 


Help the Boy Get an Education, 


best whether 


i ey answer as to 

a coliege education is worth 
while or not to the farmer, ig 
to ask those who have been so fortu- 
nate as to have taken a college 
course Nine times out of ten such 
aman will tell you that he is satis. 
fied, and that he intends to give hig 
boys the same or a better education 
than he had. On the other hand, 
you will find that the majority of 
uneducated farmers realize some- 
thing of what they have missed and 
want their children to have the ad- 
vantages that they have missed 

Too many farmers, tho, say 
that it is too costly for them; they 
would like to educate their children, 
but it takes all they can make to 
clothe them. That they have manag- 
ed to get along without the advan- 
tage of schooling and they guess their 
boys will be able to manage some- 
how. But your boys will have more 
to contend with and more obstacles 
to overcome than they had. [t will 
never become any easier to make a 
living—never be any easier to live 
up to the pace set by the rest of man- 
kind. 

Teach the young folks that a col- 
lege education is worth having and 
that it is worth sacrificing for—-and 
be willing to make some sacrifice 
yourself that they can go. Do not 
think that you are too poor to afford 
it, or let the boy think that it is 
something beyond his reach—but put 
your wits and strength together and 
see that he goes through school. | 
have known of more than one boy 
who would work one year and the 
next summer and go to school in 
the fall, then when the school was out 
the next spring, go back to work, 
skipping a year in order that he could 
be ready the next term. It will, of 
course, take longer to get through 
just going every other year, but the 
struggle so made will be worth al- 
most as much as the college 


itself. 


yurse 
DAVID TOWNSEND 


Some New Books. 


UNUSUALLY 


A* complete dis- 
4 cussion of an 


important sub- 


ject is ‘“‘Fertilizers and Crops,” by 
Dr. L. L. Van Slyke, of the Geneva, 


N. Y. Experiment Station. The book 
is readable, too, authoritative and 
up-to-date, and we can heartily com- 
mend it to any farmer who 
to make a thorough study of ferti- 
lizers and their use. Unless the 
reader is going at the subject as 4 
student would at his lessons, how- 
ever, a simpler book wili be better. 
Published by Orange Judd Co., New 
York, at $2.50. 

From the same publishers comes 
a ‘“‘Beginner’s Guide to Fruit Grow- 
ing,” by Prof. F. A. Waugh. This 
little book is frankly ‘‘for the man 
who does not know,” and it is an ex- 
cellent introduction to the study of 
fruit growing. Price, $1. We can 
supply both books at quoted prices. 

The American Association for 
Highway Improvement, Washington, 
D. C., has issued a ‘“‘Good Roads Year 
Book,” for 1912. It is a neat volume 


wishes 


of 400 pages, contains much useful 
road information, and sells for $1. 
The proceeds from the sale of the 
book go into 
association. 


the treasury of the 
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Saturday, July 13, 1912.. 


A RURAL SCHOOL LABORATORY. 





How One Teacher Equipped Her 
Small Outlay and Inspired 
vestigation and Aspiration. 


School Room With a Very 


Her Pupils With a Spirit of In- 





By Miss Susie V. 


YOUNG woman had charge of 

a rural school that was the 
typical “parn’’ without suita- 

ple furniture, comforts, conven- 
sences, OF equipment of any kind. 
There was no 

reading or num- 

ber chart, and 


very limited 
blackboard space, 
and, of course, no 
mater ials for 
“busy WOE Ky” 
With all grades 
to teach, she soon 
found _ that she 
must exercise in- 
genuity if she 
madeschool worth 
while, to the little 





MISS POWPLI ones. especially. 

For a chart, she got some sheets 
of wrapping paper and trimmed to 
a uniform size of about a yard in 
length. She sharpened a pine stick, 
and wrapped it closely with a soft 
piece of cheesecloth. With this 
pencil and ordinary writing ink she 
wrote in a large script the lessons 


from the primer, and illustrated the 
chart with cut-out” pictures—a 
pretty baby face from a magazine 
cover, an from a Government 
report, or from a can label, flowers 
and fruits from seed catalogs were 
some of them The sheets of paper 
were tacked between thin slats of 
wood that projected at each end far 
enough to hang over the two nails 
driven into the wall to hold it. 
little ones read: 


appie 


r 


Thus, the 


“I see the baby.” “It is an apple,” 
“T have a flower, ’ete., with as much 


gusto as they would from a $15 
chart. Likewise they learned, ‘One 
apple plus two apples, minus three 


apples,’ etc., in the same way. The 
lessons in phonics were presented 
in this way; and all these lessons 
were ready for review at any time 
without the laborious copying on the 
blackboard for each lesson. 

“Miss Ingenuity” saw further pos- 
sibilities The words missed by the 
older pupils were day by day added 
to a list that was used for frequent 
review. Songs and poems from the 
school journals were written on sim- 
ilar sheets and learned by copying 
and reading in concert. This work 
was done out of school hours, and 
did not one cent. 3ut it was 
worth many dollars in the time saved 
and the increased efficiency. 


Cost 


Some 


empty chalk boxes were 
made the receptacle for ‘“‘busy work” 
in the shape of white, yellow and red 
grains of corn, acorns, pebbles and 
seeds of various sorts. These were 


used as objects for nature study, for 
counting and for designing. Won- 
derful decorative combinations were 
worked out on the top of those old 
desks with the bright grains of corn, 


and the rich brown seeds. Games 
were played with these and with 
the pebbles that lost none of their 
thrilling interest because they also 


taught concrete lessons in numbers. 

When the teacher was through 
With the wee tots, and knew she 
Must devote at least an hour to the 


older pupils before she returned to 
them, they were sent into the yard 
to see how many different kinds of 


find, to 
acorns, to find two 
of 


leaveac + + 
leaves they could bring ten 


leaves or blades 


' €ra exactly alike, to dig a hole 
and put 20 pebbles into it, etc. One 
of the older pupils went out with 


them ay d carried her book with her. 
She atched to see that the little 
ones did not wander too 
dee p bank 

times the leaves they brought 


laid flat and outlined with 


near the 
creek 
Some 


m were 


Powell, Jackson, Miss. 


pencil, and then colored with green, 
red or brown chalk. 


The lovely bunches of long pine 
needles, magnolia leaves, field flow- 


ers and autumn leaves and berries 
were used to brighten up the dingy 


school-room walls. 
When the ‘geography class was 
studying about the effects of water 


on soil, the school was left in charge 
of a monitor while the geography 
class went to the banks of the creek 
to cee illustrated in nature the les- 
sous and pictures in their text books. 
The clouds were studied out of doors 
in the same The movements 
of the sun at different seasons were 
shown by a sign placed on the floor 


way. 


to mark where the sunlight fell 
through the windows. 

Some patrons got very much dis- 
turbed because the children loved 


school so weil and had ‘“‘such a good 
time.’”’ They said the teacher and 
pupils were playing. One day sever- 
al of these came to the school and 
spent several hours without giving 
the teacher any warning. They list- 
ened to the children read, count, 
sing, recite and even watched them 
“play,” and reported to those who 
had sent them as an investigating 
committee that, ‘‘We are having the 
only real school that has ever been 


taught here.’’ 

At the great University of Chi- 
cago with its scores of handsome 
buildings, its hundreds of instruc- 
tors, its thousands of students and 


Mr. Rockefeller’s millions back of 
it, the thing that impressed me most 
was not any of these things, but the 
fact that they went to great trouble 
and expense to have the pupils study 


and enjoy thé very things that we 
despise. 
It is a very common occurrence 


there for a teacher to take 25 or 
30 children on the train 40 miles out 
into the country to study plants, in- 
sect life, stones, work of water on 
soil or other common things that 
may be found around the iowliest 
school-room door in Mississippi. 

When these peopie leave the 
magnificently equipped school-rooms 
to go to nature’s out of door school, 
and spend time and money in doing 
so, must there not be valuable equip- 
ment there and should we not make 
a study of its resources in our own 
State and community. 

Instead, many of us are trampling 
under foot these valuable resources 
every aay. 

Ve pass under grand arch-ways 
of trees that might easily yield us 
valuable lessons on forestry and be 
duplicated on our school grounds at 
liome. We push aside native vines 


that might trail in beauty over our 
houses and fences. We tread under 
foot thoughtlessly the green grass 
and ferns that might ehange the 


bare ground of our sckool yards into 
velvety green carpets. We pass un- 
noticed flowers and _ shrubs that 


would bring joy and beauty into the’ 


lives of the children. We shut our 
eyes to the bird and insect life that 
lit across our path and are often 
so bold as to enter the sacred pre- 
eincts of the school-room itself. 

Could not we and our pupils get as 
much cuiture from a study of the 
plant life of our own vicinity as 
we obtain from the study in our text- 
books of the tea plant of China, the 
coffee plant of Brazil, or the 
boo of India? 

Would not a study of bird, insect 
and animal life of our own vicinity 
be made as cultural as the study 
of the prehistoric mastodon, or even 
the walrus and the whale? 

Let us as rural 


bam- 


teachers stretch 


out our hands to meet the dear com- 


mon things around us. Let us open 
our eyes and the eyes of our pupils 
to the beauties that troop along, the 
hedgerows and we pass daily. Let 
us attune our ears to the music of 
the woods and learn with our pupils 
the sweet note of our home birds. 
Let us make good use of the ‘‘goods 
the gods provide” before we lament 
our poverty of resources. 








THE TEACHER’S PART IN AGRI- 
CULTURAL PROGRESS. 


How He Can Help the Farmer to Do | 
Better Work. 


T THE summer school of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia last year 
three days were devoted to problems 
of rural life, chiefly to agricultural 
questions. Many speakers from a dis- 
tance present, including Dr. 
L. H. Bailey, of Cornell University. 
Dr. Bailey discussed the country 
life mouvement and_ “relations of 
dwellers in country and city. The 
city, he said, represents co-operation, 
while the country develops individu- 
alism and ultra-conservatism. The 
great problem of our civilization is 
how to bring city and country to- 
gether in such a way as to give the 
rural citizen the same influence in 
directing all progressive movements | 
as the urban dweller. The tendency 
now is, he said, to give too large a 
representation on public directories 
to capitalists. 
Unless the 
dweller come 


were 








city and the country | 
together on terms of 
equality the highest civilization is 
impossible. Two partial means of 
equalizing matters, he named as fol- 
lows: 

(1) The development of a good 
system of agricultural instruction in 
rural schools; and (2) The working 
together of city and country people 
in all civil questions. 

Dr. Bailey predicted that the two 
great movements for which the 
Roosevelt administration will be re- 
membered are the policy of conser- 


vation and the inauguration of the 
country life movement. 
The ideals that the farmer must 


keep alive, over and above the get- 
ting of dollars, are the entire mak- 
ing over of the social side of coun- 
try life and the maintenance of the 
“fighting edge,’’ or the spirit of 
striving. Farmers, he said, are too 








often fatalists, inclined to take 
frost and flood and blight without 
striving against them. This. will 
be less so in the future as knowl- 
edge arms the farmer with more 
weapons with which to combat the 
opposing forces on the farm. 

The call for leadership is on every 
person who goes into the country to 
live, especially on the teacher. A new 
race of teachers is to appear in the 
open country, who shall relate ed- 
ucation to life, fit their pupils for 
their environment, and help in the 
direction of every social movement. 

The second paper on this program 
was “The Aim in Teaching Agricul- 
ture,” by J. F. Duggar. In this the 


possibility of doubling or trebling 
the value of the product produced by 
the average worker on Southern 
farmers was pointed out, and the 
part indicated which teachers and 


their pupils in classes in agriculture 
should bear in bringing to pass this 
increased mass of wealth in the 
hands of country people. Such an 
increase in the producing power of 
the soil, possible if even a few prin- 


ciples of scientific agriculture were 
generally put in practice, would 
make possible nine-month school 
terms, teachers’ salaries large 


enough to permit them to make the 
necessary preparation, especially for 
the teaching of agriculture, where 
some special learning is so import- 
ant. 

The question was raised 
the time has not come for the en- 
couragement of this special prepa- 
ration in this productive, or dividend- 


whether 






















































































































ROOFING 
Saves Paint Bills 


OU never sce anybody paint- 
ing an Amatite Roof ! 
It has a mineral surface 
that needs xo painting. 

Roofs that need painting are out 
of date. A few years ago every- 
body painted their roofs as a mat- 
ter of course. 

Then Amatite 


came with its 


veal mineral surface—practically 


a pitch conerete, This mineral 
surface is durable and_ permanent. 

It comes in rolls ready to lay, 
with liquid cement for the laps 
and Jarge-headed nails packed in 
the center of each roll, so that 
there is nothing else to buy. Any- 
body can lay it. 

And remember — z¢ 
painting. 

Sample and 
request, 


. . . 
Everjet Elastic Paint 
Low in price. Great in durability. In- 
valuable about the farm for prolonging the 
life of ‘‘rubber’’ rootings, fences, iron work, 
machinery, tanks, ete. 
Lice Destroyer 


Creonoid {49 Qegye 


Greonoid sprayed on cows keeps away flies. 
Use it before milking and cows will yield 
better. 

Barrett Manufacturing Company 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
St. Louis, Cleveland, & 

Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 

<ansas City, Minne- 

apolis, New Orleans, 

Seattle, London, Eng. 


Wool Wanted 


Will exchange high-grade Cassi- y 
meres, Jeans and Linseys for Wool. enact 
Samples and terms of exchange 
sent upon request. 


CHATTAHOOCHEE WOOLEN MILLS, 
ROSWELL, GA. 


A Cowpea Thresher 


Threshes Cowpeas and Soy beans from the mown vines, 
breaking less than 2 per cent. Alsothreshes Wheat and 

ats. ‘*The machine I have been looking for 20 years.’’ 
—Prof W. F. Massey. ‘‘A machine that will meet every 
demand.’’—Prof. H. A. Morgan, Tenn. Experiment Sta- 
tion. Nothing like it. Booklet ‘‘A’’ FREE. 


KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER CO., 


Morristown, Tenn. 


needs no 


booklets free on 
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paying specialty of agriculture, ei- 
ther by paying higher salaries to 
those teachers who specially pre- 


pare themselves to teach it, or else 
by continuing their usual pay while 
such teachers are engaged in get- 
ting such instruction under expert 
agricultural instructors in summer 
normal sessions and in agricultural 
schools. 
The next immediate step recom- 
mended as a means of making the 
teaching of elementary agriculture 
more effective is provision for a _ su- 
pervisor of agricultural instruction, 
this specialist to work under the 
county superintendent of education. 
J. F. DUGGAR. 


One Thing We Must Agree Upon. 

OWEVER the good citizens of 

a community may differ in 
matters political or in things relig- 
ious, they certainly ought to agree 
on uniting their efforts and their 
means in building up and maintain- 


ing in their midst the best schools 
possible. In such co-operation there 
is not only strength and economy, 


but therein lies the only opportu- 

nity for the citizens of the commu- 

nity to make their local school real- 

ly efficient. N. W. WALKER 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 












































“See that measuring worm crawling uj 
my skirt? cried Mrs Bjenks “That's a 
sign I'm going to have a new dress 

“Well, let him make it for you,”’ growled 
Mr. Bienks “And while he’s about it have 








him send a hookworm to do ou up the 
back I'm tired of the job! —The 


Mhresherma 
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what you need when 
you come home tired 


after a hard day’s 
work—a 


Victor 


to refresh you with 
its delightful music. 
Why not hear the Victor? 
Write us today and we'll 
send you complete catalogs 
and tell you the nearest 
Victor dealer. He will 
gladly play any Victor mu- 
sic for you, and sell you a 
Victor ($10 to $100) or Vic- 
tor-Victrola ($15 to $200) 
on easy terms if desired. 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
44th and Cooper Sts. 
Camden, N. J. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal 
Canadian Distributors 
Always use 
Victor Records 
played with 
Victor Needles 
—thereis no} & 
other way to get 
the unequaled 
Victor tone. 


~$ SSS 


RANEY CANNER 


is the $$$ maker—turns surplus fruit and veg- 
etables into cash. Largest fire area. Water 
always boils. Patents 
protect this feature. 
Lasts 10 years. Cost 
$5 to $25. Set your- 
self right Avoid 
costly mistakes. Write 
now for catalogue and 
facts before buying. 


Raney CannerCo. 


Depr. 7 


fhattanooga,Tenn. 























CENT if you are not Datiodca 

after using the bicycle 10 days. 

+) DO NOT BUY a Mayes or a pair 

\ of tires trom anyone 
at any price until you receive our latest 

Wart catalogs illustrating eve-> kind of 

bicycle, and have learned our unheard of 

Au prices and marvelous new offers. 

<i ONE CENT is all it will cost you to 

| write a postal and every- 

thing will be sent you free postpaid by 

greturn mail. You will get much valuable in- 

formation. oO not wait, write it now 

j TIRES, Coaster- Brake rear 

wheels, lamps, sundries at Aalf usual prices, 


Mead Cycle Co. Devt. ris;Ghicage 


WuRUIZE | 
Sit Ladd FREE 


New Band Catalog 


Just off the press. 360 pages. Thousands of il- 
lustrations and color plates. Every musical in- 
strument. Highest quality and lowest prices in 
the world, Easy payments. Write today. 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 


115 E 4th Av, Gacionat! 323 S. Wabash Av., Chicago 
re, 














Water in Quantity 


all over your farm—house, field 
or barn—pumped without cost or 
trouble for you by 
an a pete 
ais 
water 30 feet for each ‘foot of fail 
—no trouble or pumping expense. 
Satisfaction guares seed. Booklet, % 
plans, estimate, FR X 





RIFE ENGINE CO.. "2130 Trinity Bidg. *1.¥. 





DAISY FLY KILLER 22338 27°20 *h 


es. Clean, orna- 
2 s My en ere 

7 cheap. asts «a 
=" AA season. Can't spill 
wy % LUZ, & or tip over, will not 
ae injure anything. Guar- 

anteed effective. 

sold by dealers, or 
6 sent prepaid for $2. 
HAROLD 60MERS 

160 DeKalb Ave. 
Brooklyn 4g. YY. 
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Demonstrate and 


EASY SALES. BIG PROFITS 
Demonstrating sample free 
to workers. rite at once. 
9655 Barny St., Dayton, O. 
Let us tell you how ts 
catch them where you 
‘think there are none. 
We make the famous 
Double Muzzle Wire Fish Basket. 
Greatly improved this year. Write 


EUREKA FISH NET CO., Griffin, Ga. 


be carried in pocket. 
THOMAS MFG. Co., 
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“CAME THOSE WHO SAW AND LOVED HER.” 


who saw and loved 


AME those w saw 
her, 
She was so fair to see! 


No whit their homage moved her, 
So proud she was, so free; 

But, ah, her soul was yearning, 

With strange and mystic yearning, 

With some divine discerning, 
Beyond them all—to me. 


As light to lids that quiver 
Throughout a night forlorn, 
She came—a royal giver 
My temple to adorn; 
And my soul rose to meet her, 
To welcome her, to greet her, 
To name, proclaim, her sweeter 
And dearer than the morn. 








For her most rare devising 
Was mixed no common clay, 
Nor earthly form, disguising 
Its frailty for a day; 
But sun and shadow blended, 
And fire and love descended 
In one creation splendid, 
Nor less superb than they. 


molding 
You, of the clearer wit 
Whose spirit life, unfolding, 
Illumed my spirit’s night, 
Stoop not to end my dreaming, 
To stain the vision gleaming, 
Or mar that glory, seeming 
Too high for touch or 


You, of the finer 


sight. 


Dear as the viewless portal 
Of dream embroidered sleep, 
Lift me to dreams immortal, 
Till, purified, I leap 
To hear the distant thunder 
Of dark veils rent asunder, 
And lose myself in wonder 
At mysteries so deep. 


Till, past the somber meadows, 
Tearless and unafraid, 
Linked even in the shadows, 
Our deathless souls have strayed; 
And you, my soul’s defender, 
O valiant one and tender? 
Cry out to God’s own splendor, 
‘Behold the man I made!”’ 
—Alan Sullivan in Harper's 
Monthly. 








JUST A BIT OF EDEN. 





Teaching Margaret to Love the Flowers—‘Queen Anne’s Lace 


Handkerchief’—Mulberry Rolls —A Hedge of Surprises—Na- 


poleon’s Enemy. 


By Mrs. Lindsay Patterson, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


HE supper table needed to be 

| decorated, so Margaret and I 
have been down the _ road 
gathering butterfly weed and wild 
carrot, though we both like its pretty 
name best 
“Queen Anne’s 
lace handker- 
chiefs.”’ Trudging 
along through the 
dust and heat she 


listens to the 
stories of these 
plants with an 


interest so in- 
tense, she doesn’t 
realize how hot 
and tired she is. Soon she will be 
splashing in the bath tub, and then 
she never will know. And thinking 
about it, I wonder why we older ones 
make so little effort to occupy our 
minds with pleasant, or at any rate, 





MRS. PATTERSON. 


interesting thoughts when engaged 
in unpleasant duties. The doing of 
them would be far easier. I’m try- 


ing to give Margaret a start in that 
direction, because that is all one can 
do for children, show them the path 
that seems to us best. 

After we have fitted them out for 
the journey they must walk alone, 
so she is being taught all that I know 
of the wonderful stories in the world 
around her, before she learns to 
read books. Good as some books are, 
they are but faint echoes of the 
stories Mother Nature tells to ner 
children if they have but the hear- 
ing ear and seeing eye. The pity of 
it is, their having them depends al- 
most entirely upon the grown-ups 
around them who are unwilling to 
take trouble, for it is a lot of trouble. 
Still, so are a lot of other things 
that possibly are not quite so im- 
portant. Food and raiment we must 
have, and the child must learn to 
work to earn them, but life is more 
than meat and the body than rai- 
ment, and living is just as impor- 
tant as earning a living. 

So I told her of Queen 
lived in a country called England, 
and had 16 children, all of whom 
died when babies except one—a frail 
little lad, the pride of his mother’s 
heart as well as the hope of the king- 
dom. One day while the poor sick 


Anne who 


prince was being driven out in the 
country for an airing, he called to 
the coachman to. stop, pointing 
to a wild flower by the roadside, he 
said, smiling: ‘‘Mother’s lace hand- 
kerchief! I want it.’”’ He played 
with the pretty feathery thing for 
a while, then, giving it to his mother, 
cuddled up against her and went to 
sleep. Soon after, he slept the sleep 
that in this world knows no waking. 
and until her own death the poor 
mother kept that withered flower 
wrapped up in her lace handkerchief 
sleeping with it under her pillow. 

I told Margaret how an old gentle- 
man from the English court had told 
the story to my grandfather when he 
was a little lad in Ireland, and he had 
told it to my mother when she was a 
little girl in Tennessee, and she had 
told it to me, and now I was telling 
it to her. ° 

The tale, however, was such a 
sad one and tears come so quickly to 
a child that butterfly weed had to 
be brought hurriedly to the rescue. 
Long ago in Greece there lived a 
physician named Esculapius, who 
was so celebrated for his cures he 
was called the Father of Medicine, 
and this plant was thought to have 
such healing properties it was given 
the good doctor’s name ‘‘Asclepias.”’ 
But that was hard to remember, so 
people called it ‘‘pleurisy root,’’ too, 
believing it to be a specific for that 
disease. Then it was so bright and 
‘gay they named it ‘‘butterfly weed,” 
and even flower scandal took a hand 
in this naming contest, dubbing it 
“chigger weed.’’ However, Marga- 
ret and I, slow to think evil of plants 
or person, stick to butterfly weed, 
coming home with arms full of the 
gorgeous blossom, at their best when 
intermingled with the dainty green- 
ish white of ‘‘Queen Anne’s lace 
handkerchief.”’ 

Really it’s so much finer, 
to have one’s memory 
in flowers, yearly flinging their 
beauty over hill and dale, than in 
lifeless stone, no matter how costly 
or imposing the monument? And 
while arranging the flowers out in 
the big back porch, overgrown with 
Scuppernong and trumpet vine and 
wild clematis—for that is where 


isn’t it, 
perpetuated 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


breakfast and supper are serye 
summer long—lI feel like 
two extra places, so very 
the shadowy 
broken queen 
cian, called back to life anq 
once more, through time 
by their name flowers 


* * * 


d all 
putting 
real seems 
presence of the 

and the good 


heart. 
pDhysi- 
lict 
ght 
and Spaca 
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An interesting South Carolina , re 
respondent objects to my slighting 
remarks about mulberries and says 
the fruit, using the same recipe, ig 
better than blackberry roll, the only 
difference being that a few greeny 
berries must be used to give the 
needed acid flavor. As mulberries 
come when other fruit is scarce, ghe 
sends a very serviceable bit of infor- 
mation. She also tells how to keep 
birds out of cherry trees, but that 
shan’t be passed along, for the poor 
little souls have such a hard time 
to live, as things go, with forests be- 
ing destroyed everywhere and no oth- 
er provisions made for them, that’ 
am glad if they do feast once a year, 
even if your cherry trees and mina 
must needs furnish the banquet. 

* * * 

From the lower part of the yard 
for about 400 feet there is an 
ugly view of distant factories and 
tenement houses. Naturally, they 
couldn’t be moved, so a flower wall 
to hide them from sight became a 
necessity. All along the edge of the 
lawn Amoor River privet was planted 
and as it is never trimmed it will 
grow about 15 feet high, be almost 
evergreen, and for two weeks in the 
summer be a mass of feathery white 
bloom where all the bees in tho 
country will congregate to improve 
the shining hour gathering honey 
from the fragrant blossoms. Inside 
that, is a row of pawlonias whose 


purple flowers are so loved by hum- - 


ming birds, and massed together in- 
discriminately the entire length of 
400 feet and width of 50, are apple 
tree, dogwood, Judas trees, white 
and purple lilacs, golden candle- 
stick, cydonia, spireas, sweet syringa, 
boxwood, altheas, double flowering 
peach, yellow laburnum, rose locust, 
cosmos, zinnias, golden glow, yuccas, 
sweet clover, I really don’t know my- 
self all what grows there. Often in 
driving about the country we return 
laden with wild flowers to add to the 
collection. Evergreens were planted 
too, but last year’s drouth killed 
all except one, so this autumn they 
will have to be re-planted. Won't it 
be a glory of bloom and fragrance 
in the years to come? Even now in 
its imperfect beginnings, it is a de- 
light. The whole is bordered by a 
row of Japanese plums—a dream 
when in bloom and a joy when in 
fruit. In between the plums, figs will 
be planted, as no fruit is so satis- 
factory—delicious to begin with, and 
the fruiting season such a prolonged 
one to end with. The South is the 
land to live in if one wishes to be 
surrounded by the kindly fruits of 
the earth. 


a a 


Yesterday Margaret, to her great 


indignation was scolded for some- 
thing or other. ‘Good bye,’’ she 
said, “Uncle Lindsay and I are g0- 


ing to marry somebody else and 
leave you and go away, way off 
from Bramlette.”’ 

Then she waited for the blow to 
fall. It did fall, but as it so often 


happens, not just where it was in- 
tended. ‘Good bye,’ I said, “I'll 
have to marry somebody else too, 


and I’ll get another little girl named 
Sarah Jane, and I’ll say ‘Sarah Jane 
all these beautiful ripe plums are 
yours now and the raspberries and 
peaches and the little calves and 
the pony and the colt and the baby 
chickens.’ ”’ 

By that time Margaret was jump- 
ing up and down and squealing as 
is her habit in times of mental dis- 
tress. 


I said if Unele Lindsay and | had 


to leave you and marry somebody 





“T said if, Aunt Lucy, If! If!’ 
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else and go way off from Bramlette, 


wouldn't it be just awful?” 

Really if a chronicle were kept 
the sayings and doings of children 
cleverest production 
And no human be- 
wise enough to 
fathom the why or wherefore of their 
Margaret will take 
big bites when eating, and there is 
no telling how much eloquence I 
have wasted to correct that bad hab- 
it. One day in desperation I said, 
“Margaret you bolt your food just 
like Napoleon Bonaparte.”’ The effect 
was instantaneous. Now if she for- 
gets, all I have to say is “‘Napoleon”’ 
__for she doesn’t give me time to say 
“Bonaparte.” And she is jubilant 
whenever I kill him off at St. Hel- 
while I fight the battle of Wa- 


of 
it would be the 
of the century. 
ing was ever yet 


performances. 


ena, 
terloo regularly—only in good weath- 
er, however. If there is thunder 


and lightning and wind and rain, a 
very subdued little maid climbs on 
my Jap and says, “Aunt Lucy, tell 
me about Jesus.” 





AN EXPERIMENT IN HOME 
TEACHING. 


There Ave Other Things for the Chil- 
dren to Learn Than Those Taught 
in School. 


HEN my first child gave signs 

that he was physically below 
par, I made up my mind that he must 
be taught at home and have the ben- 
efit of the open air. 

It was hard on his mother, who did 
the teaching, but the result has 
proved that it was well worth all it 
cost. 

I had had experience as a teacher 
in an up-to-date graded school, and 
had thus learned some things to do, 
(and some to leave undone, if I may 
be pardoned for saying it.) 

Through the changes of an itiner- 
ant life, the strain of convalescence 
after an operation, and while caring 
for the babies of the home, I managed 
to teach the two boys, the eldest as 
well as his brother, not much young- 
er than himself. The two, I reasoned, 
would do better together. 

When practicable the lessons were 
studied and recited out of doors. 
Much of the multiplication table was 
learned while we were driving slowly 
through the lovely section surround- 
ing our mountain parsonage. 

Perhaps I was. not. systematic 
enough, but while they were learning 
something of geography and history 
they were also cultivating their nat- 
ural love for trees and birds and 
flowers, all the wonderful life of the 
woodland. 


There was no great amount of 
technical grammar taught them, but 
at a very early age they learned to 
write a fairly good story or letter. 
After a reasonable amount of ordi- 
nary geographical data had been 
drilled into them, they were given 
two of the Rollo books to use as 
geographies. One of the boys would 
read a chapter from ‘‘Geneva” and 
give the gist of it, while the other 
gave me the substance of a few pages 
from “Rollo in Holland.” By this 
means, I hoped to connect their 
knowledge of locality with something 
that would make each locality in- 
teresting. 

In the schools the importance of 
this is recognized, but a teacher can- 
not pour ten thousand facts into a 
child’s mind without turning him 
into a sieve. In my own case, I had 
freedom to pass by many things that 
keeps children pushed up by our 
modern methods. For instance, when 
the boys were finally put in school, 
the older one was well into his 12th 
year, and had used the night hour 
for reading instead of doing paper 
work. 

Nowadays we have our school li- 
braries—and glad am I that we do 
have them—but of what avail are the 
books if a child is forced to spend 


every spare moment getting up work 
for next day? 
When the younger of the boys was 


age the two were 
stories as Major’s 
River,’ and Ernest 
“Two Little Sav- 


seven years of 
reading such 
“Bears of Blue 
Seton Thompson's 
ages.”’ 

I believe the love of reading in- 
culeated during those early years will 
be worth more to them than a more 
extensive knowledge of the text-books 
and, yet, I find the time was not lost 
from a text-book viewpoint. After 
putting them in school they were able 
to keep abreast of children who had 
begun at the usual age, and now 
they are a year in advance of the ave- 
rage school-trained child. 

In view of these facts I was not 
surprised at certain statistics which 
came to my notice recently. 
York school census shows that chil- 
dren who have attended the kinder- 
garten are outranked by those who 
have not been to it. Also a census 
taken in London, Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh showed that children who en- 
tered school a year late graduated in 
advance of those who began at the 
legal age. 

Thinking people of the South are 
ashamed of our illiteracy record, and 
are fighting bravely to reduce that 
percentage, but it might be well to 
notice that Americans remember ‘‘the 
race is to the swift,’’ while they for- 
get that ‘‘the battle is to the strong.” 

In the face of such facts I would 
advise every mother to guard her 
child. If she finds that her little one 
loses strength in school or shows 
signs of nerve strain, let her keep 
him at home and give him such 
teaching as may seem suited to his 
bodily needs. It is to be hoped that 
farm life schools will be so plentiful 
and successful that our boys and girls 
will soon. receive a training that de- 
velops the body as positively as the 
brain. 

MRS. F. L. TOWNSEND. 

Leaksville, N. C. 





The School Garden. 


HOSE who do not know are quite 

ready to protest against a school 
garden in the country school, for 
say these people, ‘““‘Why, a child sees 
plants growing every day in his own 
garden.”’ 

People who do know tell us that 
truly the plants are growing in these 
same gardens, but rarely do the boys 
and girls see them. This is true be- 
cause there is at present very little 
in the curriculum of our country 
schools which trains boys and girls 
to use their eyes, consequently the 
great mass of boys and girls grow 
up on the farm without seeing or un- 
cerstanding the wonderful life going 
on about them. Hence a number 
of country teachers have conducted 


school gardens with enthusiastic 
success. About three hundred years 
ago a philosopher said: ‘‘A school 
garden should be connected with 


every school where children can have 
opportunities for leisurely gazing up- 
on trees, flowers and herbs, and be 
taught to enjoy them.” 

The school garden idea has taken 
full possession of many of our city 
school systems. The following letter 
to their teacher, written by three 
Philadelphia school boys, shows the 
attitude of the city boy toward the 
idea: 

“My Dear Miss Bennett— 

“We are three chums 
always go together. We are 
very much interested in the 
farm, and if you can supply 
us each with a farm we will 
very gladly accept them; and 
promise to take good care of 
them and make them a thril- 
ling success. If by your good 

nature we succeed in getting a 

farm, we hope they will be as 

close together as possible. Hop- 
ing to become a farmer, we re- 
main, your scholars, * * *” 


who 


A New | 





























to the city. 








THE UNIVERSAL CAR 


Bring the city to your farm. 
The Ford makes rods of the 
miles—and decreases the cost 
of getting there proportion- 
ally. Also—it incidentally is 
increasing farm values—for 
it brings the far distant farm 








More than 75,000 new Fords into service 


this season—proof that they must be 


right. 


Three passenger Roadster $590 


—five passenger touring car $690—de- 
livery car $700—f. o b. Detroit with all 


equipment 


Catalogue No 323-A—and 


name of nearest representative—from 
Ford Motor Company, Detroit. 











THE SEWING MACHINE OF KNOWN VALUE 


Known the world over for its serving qualities. 


The only Sewing Machine which is a life asset at the price you pay. Purchase the 
NEW HOME and you will not have an endless chain of repairs. It is better made, does 
nicer sewing, easier to operate, and more silent than any other. Guaranteed for all time. 

Write THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass., for booklet F. 








Vacant lots were used for the pur- 
pose and were divided off into plots 
four by 12 feet and were designated 
as ‘“‘farms.”’ The date of assign- 
ment of the plots was announced to 
the pupils of the grammar grades. 
There were 250 plots at each garden. 


For these, 531 children applied; 301 
boys and 235 girls. 
The pupils were asked to make 


application in writing. This is a note- 
worthy application. 
MRS. F. L. STEVENS. 





Timely Recipes. 











SUGGESTIONS TO THE PICKLE-MAKER. 


Now that the pickling and preserving sea- 
son is with us once more it might be weil 
to send a few warnings to our housekeepers 
for pickling, especially, will play you false 
when least expected The most important 
rule to observe is the dark and, if possible, 
cool place 

A root of horseradish scraped and placed 


in the jar will keep the strength in the 
vinegar and gives a pungent flavor most 
agreeable. If the “green” appearance, liked 
by so many, is desired, it may be obtained 
by placing between the layers green grape 
leaves 

For all pickles the vinegar must be scald- 
ed before using, otherwise the pickle will 
not keep well This is a fact that must be 


remembered if you want success 
A small) piece of alum added to cucumbers 


and gherkins gives the crispness so much 
liked. 

The best vinegar must always be employ- 
ed—either pure cider or white wine. 

It is well to examine from time to time 
the jars. If white specks make their ap- 
pearance in the vinegar, poor it off, scald 
and add, if pickles are sweet, 2 tablespoons 
of sugar and a few cloves. 

Be careful in the use of spices, so that no 
one flavor will predominate but that all will 
be blended into a pleasant whole.—N. M. J. 

SWEET CUCUMBER PICKLE. 

Select the medium and small-sized cucum- 
bers. For one bushel make a brine that will 
bear up an egg; heat it boiling hot and 
pour it over the cucumbers; let them stand 
24 hours, then wipe dry. Heat some vine- 
gar boiling hot and pour over them, stand- 
hours. 


ing again 24 Now change the vine- 
gar, putting on fresh vinegar, adding to it 
1 quart of brown sugar, 1 pint of white 
mustard seed, 1 small handful of whole 


cloves, the same of cinnamon sticks, a piece 
of alum the size of an egg, % cup of celery 
seed. Heat to the boiling point, but do not 
let the boiling continue as this weakens the 
vinegar, and pour over cucumbers. All 
pickles should be kept closely covered. Glass 
jars tightly sealed are best.—N. M. J. 


PICKLED FIGS. 
Those who do not like the natural flat 
taste of the fig will find them very much 


improved if a little salt and lemon juice or 


vinegar is added while cooking: And they 
are also very nice put up in a sweet pickle 
form with spices. Sweeten the vinegar to 
taste, add the spices, let come to a boily add 
the figs, and cook until a syrup forms, then 
can as usual.—Mrs. J. C. Morris, Chipley, 


Florida. 
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‘VE noticed,’’ says Uncle Cornpatch, ‘“‘that 

whenever a community improves its school 
and begins to brag about it, the whole neigh- 
borhood begins to pearten up. They begin to do 
better farmin’, fix up more about the houses and 
stay in a better humor with each other. An’ 
when that happens folks from other neighbor- 
hoods begin to talk about movin’ in there.” From 
what we have seen and learned, the old man 
is just about right in his conclusions, too. 


DVOCATES of a real parcels post system have 
A reason to feel encouraged. President Taft is 
on record as favoring a general parcels post, while 
the Democratic platform favors ‘‘the establish- 
ment of a parcels post or parcels express system,” 
and Governor Wilson is an outspoken advocate of 
a parcels post ‘‘along the same lines in which it 
has been made so useful and indispensable in 
other countries.”’ if farmers will but do their 
duty, it will come the next session of Congress. 


HERE is no crop more sensitive to weather 

and cultivation than corn. It is a rapid- 
growing crop that makes a large amount of dry 
matter. For these it requires favorable condi- 
tions all the time to do its best. Warm sunshine, 
plant foods and moisture are the essentials in 
making a corn crop. Because of these facts many 
a field of corn has produced much less than it 
might, but for the fact that cultivation was 
stopped too soon. While the corn is growing, cul- 
tivation will be beneficial if necessary to keep 
down grass and weeds or if the weather is dry 
and moisture scarce. This cultivation should be 
shallow, but it should be continued as long as 
the conditions named continue. Don’t be in too 
big a hurry to lay-by the corn. 


certainly do. The old argument that the 
child belongs to the parents and that they have 
the sole right to say what shall be done with it, 
is based on a false idea. The State has rights in 
the child as surely as have the parents, and one 
of these rights is to see that the child is given 
an opportunity to grow up into the best and 
most useful citizen. The child has rights, too, as 
well as the parents and one of his rights is 
the chance to develop to the extent of his natural 
capacities. This he cannot do if he is denied 
an education. The child is the man of the future 
and it is the duty of the State to see that he 
has a chance to secure at least the rudiments of 
an education. 


O WE believe in compulsory school laws?’’ We 


HERE isn’t a candidate for the Legislature 

in a single State in our territory, we feel 
safe in saying who is not an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of ‘“‘every movement for the advancement 
of popular education,’ or something vague and 
high-sounding like that. When it comes to the 
test, however, many of them will be found to 
have no definite ideas for the advancement of ed- 
ucation, and no conception of the real needs of 
the schools or of what the State could do to 
make them better. Every reader should insist 
that his candidates commit themselves to some 
plan for the advancement of education—or that 
they at least inform themselves as to educational 
needs and progress. We elect to our Legislatures 
too many men who have only half-formed ideas 
on the subjects of most importance to the State. 





UR good friend “Harrow” was so much 

wrought up over the subject of pastures this 
week that he took up more than his allotted space 
on page 3. The subject is such an important one, 
however, that we gave him full swing, and only 
wish we were able to add to the force of what he 
says. Until Sonthern farmers get good pastures 
with- good fences around them, they cannot reason- 


ably expect to have good farm animals in any- 


thing like the numbers they should. And until 
they get more farm animals and better ones, they 
are going to keep on doing a lot of unprofitable 
work and making their soils poorer. The South- 
ern farmer simply must learn how to grow grass. 
Even in the parts of our territory where the live- 
stock industry is best developed, there are lots of 
farmers who do not now know how, and in the 
cotton-growing sections those who know are few 
indeed. 


T IS one of the most mistaken ideas in the 

world that a man’s education is finished when 
he leaves school. In fact, it has only just begun 
then. The person who doesn’t keep on learn- 
ing new things and studying new problems after 
he leaves school is bound to be a failure in life 
no matter how much schooling he may have had. 
Every reader should remember that he is still 
a student, and that it is just as important for 
him to gain new knowledge now, as it was when 
he learned the multiplication table or the alpha- 
bet, and there is not one of us all who, if he has 
the desire to advance, cannot have a better edu- 
cation at the end of each year than he had at 
its beginning. The person who does this is pro- 
gressing; the one who does not is stagnating or 
retrogressing. A little schooling will go a long 
ways if properly used; but no amount of training 
will bring success to the person who is not 
ambitious to learn and to do more. 


HAT plank of the Democratic platform devoted 

to “‘Conservation’’ does not appeal to us. It 
is all right to say that such additional legislation 
should be enacted as is necessary to prevent the 
forests, water supply and mineral lands from 
“being wasted or absorbed by privileged inter- 
ests,” but when the next paragraph goes on to 
urge the limitation of forest reserves and talk 
about the ‘‘unnecessary withdrawal from sale and 
settlement of enormous tracts of public land, 
upon which tree growth never existed, and cannot 
be promoted,’’ and to favor public land laws ‘‘ad- 
ministered in a spirit of the broadest liberality 
toward the settler,’’ we cannot help feeling that 
the platform makers were looking at this matter 
from the wrong standpoint. It is not more liberal- 
ity toward settlers but greater insistence upon the 
rights of the whole people that is needed in the 
administration of public land laws; and to limit 
forest reserves to lan 





ds on Which trees are actual- 
ly growing would be a fatuous policy indeed M 


ve 





have had enough of the reckless disposal and 
exploitation of the public domain. 


Schools That Fit the Child for Life. 
YEAR or two ago State Superintendent J. 
Y. Joyner, of North Carolina, went to Page 
County, Iowa, to study the work of the 
rural schools of that county, which had acquired 
a Nation-wide reputation for efficiency and prac- 
ticability. 

On his return he wrote a study of these 
schools which it would well pay any rural teacher 
or parent to read. Page County, he tells us, 
has no cities or large towns, the people are most- 
ly farmers who raise corn and other grains and 
apples. They are thrifty, prosperous farmers, 
but no more prosperous than good farming would 
make Southern farmers. The schoolhouses are 
mostly plain, neat, comfortable one-room houses. 
Many better school buildings are to be found in 
Southern country communities, and some of them 
are not up-to-date as regards lighting, heating 
and ventilation. All, however, are painted, have 
neat grounds, and are kept scrupulously neat 
and sanitary inside and out. 


All had good desks, good equipment, pictures 








on the walls, curtains at the windows and “an 
orderliness, a cleanliness, a quiet, sweet, home- 
like atmosphere that made one feel at once that 
he had stepped into the living-room of a well- 
ordered country home.’’ 

The teachers were all women, as was the 
County Superintendent, Miss Jessie Field. All, 
cr nearly all of them, had received normal school 
training. Most of them taught more than one 
year in the same school. They received from 
$45 to $65 a month for seven to nine months a 
year. The schools were limited to eight grades, 
and there were not more than thirty pupils in any 
one school. 


It will be seen that there was nothing unusual 
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about the equipment for teaching in the county, 
The unusual thing was the teaching itself. Miss 
Field and her co-workers realized that the boys 
and girls they taught were country children, and 
they taught them as such. That is, they taught 
the boys and girls how to appreciate and to get 
the most out of the life about them. 


Farm pic- 
tures were on the walls. 


The arithmetic they 
Studied dealt with farm problems. They reaq 
about farming and farm life. They made simple 
experiments which helped them to understand 
farm work better and to do it better. In one 
school Dr. Joyner found three lamp chimneys 
in use in an experiment to show the porosity of 
different types of soil; in another a boy gave q 
lesson in corn judging; in a third the children 
were using a Babcock milk tester, and explaining 
its work; in still another a boy read an essay on 
“Farm Life and How I Like It.” 


The idea, in short, was to interest the chil- 
dren in their work through their studies, and 
in their studies through their work—to have 


them see that education is preparation for life 
and its work and to give them the education 
that would best fit them for the work they were 
most likely to do. Too often the things in the 
school-room are presented to the child in sucha 


way that he does not see their relation with 


things at home or along the road. The rivers 
and mountains and capitals the boy studies about, 
suggest nothing to him of his own creek or hill 
or county seat. The history he hears in the 
school-room fails to connect with the politics his 
father talks. His arithmetic is worth nothing 
to him when he goes to set out an orchard 
or make a doubletree. His knowledge, in fact, 
is like some people’s religion—kept in little 
locked-up compartments and not ailowed to per- 
meate his life. 

This may be the fault of the course of study, 
of the text-books, of the teacher, of the parent— 
usually all of them are partly to blame. It is 
little less than folly for the boy to learn about 
the Himalayas and have no idea as to how the 
soil on his own fields was formed; a “practical 
arithmetic that leads him through all the 
mazes of proportion and progression without 
teaching him how to calculate a fertilizer tor- 
mula is a poor book for any child to study; a 
teacher who thinks that she has done her duty 
when the child learns to read and does not try 
to show him how to read to his own pleasure and 
profit, has a low ideal of teaching; the parent 
who thinks that his main duty in the education 
of the child is an occasional criticism of the 
teacher and that he cannot help the child to 
join what he is taught at school to what he sees 
outside, is falling far short of his duty and fail- 
ing to realize his opportunities. 

We of the South need to realize that our 
schools are 





or should be—a preparation for life 
and its work, that just as they come close to 
life and help solve its problems are they useful, 
and that just in proportion as they give all the 
children of the land the power of knowledge and 
the inspiration of high ideals will the South of 
tomorrow be prosperous and worthy. 





E ARE in a period when the demand is for 
universal education and that demand can 
only be adequately made and can only 

be sustained by the right sort of education. We 
must not only teach, but we must teach aright. 
We must teach all the people to know something, 
to do something, to be something. Knowledge is 
power, but it is power merely because it enables 
us to do something, and to do something enables 
us to be something, and to be something is what 
constitutes character, and this last is the only 
thing which we can take into the world to come. 
Education is not reading and writing alone; it is 
reading and writing, but it is something more, 
something better, something higher, for we read 
and write not as an end, but as a means.—Chas. 
B. Aycock. 


Will ‘‘Farmer’s Wife,’ Broxton; Miss., be good 
enough to send us her real name? 
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[ Whar’ The News?” 


The Democratic Nominee and Platform. 


HE Baltimore Convention will be ancient his- 

tory to most readers by the time this is read. 

All know that Woodrow Wilson was nomi- 
nated for President on the forty-sixth ballot, and 
that Governor Thomas R. Marshall, of Indiana, 
was selected for Vice President over Governor 
Burke, of North Dakota, and Senator Chamberlain, 
oi Oregon. 

The convention was record-breaking in the 
number of ballots, and there was great intensity 
of feeling at times. The fight between Mr. Bryan 
and his friends and the forces represented by 
Thos. F. Ryan and Chas. F. Murphy was merely 
the continuation of a long struggle; but the break 
between Mr. Bryan and Champ Clark was dra- 
matic and unexpected. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Clark led in the balloting from the be- 
ginning, and that when New York turned to him 
from Governor Harmon he had a clear majority 
of the convention. It was then that Mr. Bryan 
changed from Clark to Wilson and announced 
that he would support no candidate whose chance 
for the nomination depended on the support of 
New York. From that time on Mr. Clark’s 
chances decreased, and there is little doubt that 
but for Bryan’s declaration he would have been 
nominated. It is easy to understand Mr. Clark’s 
deep resentment and his bitter attack on the Ne- 
braskan. His friends point to the fact that he 
has all along been a Bryan supporter and that he 
was listed by Mr. Bryan as a ‘“‘progressive.’’ It 
must be remembered, however, that the Clark 
leaders supported Judge Parker for temporary 
chairman and that Governor Wilson was the only 
candidate who openly endorsed Bryan’s protest 
against a reactionary ‘‘keynoter.”’ 

It is fortunate for Mr. Wilson that there is no 
personal feeling on the part of the other candi- 
dates and their friends against him, and at this 
time it would seem that his chances for election 
are bright indeed. We have several times ex- 
pressed the opinion that of all the candidates, he 
most appealed to us, both by reason of the record 
he has made and by reason of policies he 
proposes in dealing with governmental af- 
fairs. The Progressive Farmer is not a political 
paper, but we feel it a duty to speak our minds 
freely on great public questions, and have no 
hesitation in saying that we regard Mr. Wilson as 
much more likely to bring about needed reforms 
and to correct existing abuses in affairs of State 
than either the inept and futile. Mr. Taft, or the 





spectacular, uncertain and arbitrary Mr. Roose- 
velt. 
Governor Marshall, as the candidate for Vice 


President will add strength to the ticket; and we 
are glad to have evidence that the Vice Presidency 
is coming again to be regarded as a position of 
dignity and not a place to be filled by any poli- 
ticilan who can placate a faction or help secure 
campaign contributions. 

The platform adopted is very long, but is more 
readable and contains fewer meaningless and am- 
biguous paragraphs than that adopted by the Re- 
publicans. It is, however, by no means free from 
these purely ‘‘vote-clinching’’ recommendations 
and expressions. It lays chief stress on the tariff, 
declaring tariff for revenue only. Other 
planks the work of the Democratic 
strengthening of the anti-trust 
tax, direct election of Senators, 
a single term for the President, valuation of rail- 
roads and express companies by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the establishing of inde- 
pendence in the Philippines, and the reform of 
legal practice. The Aldrich currency bill, ship 
subsidies, and “‘Republican extravagance” are con- 
demned. In another column we comment on the 
parcels post and conservation planks. Taken 
altogether, it is truly a “progressive” document 
and one which can afford little comfort to those 
who belong to the conservative wing of the party. 


2.2 = 


for a 
commend 
House, favor the 
laws, the income 


Mr. Roosevelt announces that he will go on 
with his third party, and he is receiving enthusi- 
astic support from some quarters. Of the seven 
Governors who invited him to become a candi- 
date against Mr. Taft, four have announced that 
they will not join a third party, and one, Governor 
Osborne, of Michigan, says that he will support 
Mr. Wilson. The Progressive League of Minne- 
Sota has made a similar declaration. In some 
Western States the Roosevelt men expect to con- 
trol the party and have electors who will vote for 
Roosevelt on the Republican ticket. The courts 
may interfere with this plan, however. , 





The Irish Farmer and How He Lives 





By CLARENCE POE. 








HOLD, ladies and gentlemen, that one ought to 
be proud of his native country, whether he 
was born there or not.’’ 

So exclaimed a Congressman of Irish extraction 
in a St. Patrick’s Day speech some years ago. 
The sentiment is a creditable one in spite of the 
“Trish bull’ form which the speaker gave it; but 
I doubt whether the most loyal son of Erin 
would think first of ‘“‘pride’’ as his sentiment to- 
ward Ireland. Every Irishman loves Ireland— 
loves her with all the ardor and passion with 
which men love a home-land that has suffered 
long and grievously; and they are proud of many 
of the virtues their people possess, but you would 
hardly expect to hear the unreserved and unde- 
fined expression, “I am proud of Ireland.’ Her 
history is too tragic; her people too poor and op- 
pressed; her standing in industry, commerce, and 
finance too low. “I am glad you are going to 
Ireland; it has always seemed to me a land of 
romance,” said a fellow-passenger to us on our 
steamer. But on actual examination it seems to 
be a land of tragedy rather than romance. 

A Country Covered With a Carpet of Green. 

I do not mean to say that the land itself ap- 
pears barren or unfruitful; on the contrary, the 
eastern and central section—the parts I have vis- 
ited—form a notably pleasant-looking section. 
There is no other type of farming half so beauti- 
ful and picturesque as stock farming, and [reland 
is a land of flocks and herds, and the sleek cattle 
and little less numerous sheep ‘‘Knee-deep in 
June,’’ and in June’s luxuriant grasses make a 
picture of rare beauty. No wonder they call it the 
‘“Wmerald Isle!” From Londondery on the north 
to Queenstown on the south nature seems to have 
spread over it one deep, lush, velvety carpet of 
dewy, juicy grass. There is grass everywhere. 
What would be broomsedge old fields in the South 
are damp, green meadows here, and the grass 
spills over the stone roadsides, is thick and luxu- 
riant along the railway embankments, claims the 
right of ‘‘squatter sovereignty” in the rocky 
ledges along the mountain slopes, and even as- 
serts itself in vivid green splotches on the decay- 
ing thatch roofs of the peasant-houses themselves. 

In the South it has often been said, we spend 
summers killing grass and our winters buy- 
it—in the shape of Western baled hay; but 
wiser sons of Erin do not regard grass as 
unexceptionally an enemy. They cut great fields 
into its carpet of green to plant the ubiquitous 
Irish potatoes, their wheat, barley, flax and tur- 
nips; but the grass that is left doubtless forms 
their most valuable single crop. The east central 
part of Ireland is one of the finest pasture lands 
earth and is used chiefly for fattening cattle 
to feed England’s millions and the city population 
of Ireland itself. North and south of this pasture 
section are the dairying regions. 


on 


The Checkerboard Appearance of the Farms. 


It would be very interesting for our average 
Progressive Farmer reader to have a look at the 
country. As one comes into sight of it on ship- 
board, it has the checkered Joseph’s-coat appear- 
ance of an old-fashioned silken crazy quilt, all 
fields being separated and all roadsides lined with 
stone fences or hawthorn hedges, or both. There 
are, of course, few forests except on the high hills; 
and the carefully cultivated fields of vari-colored 
crops are dotted here and there with laborers’ 
cottages, hardly larger in most cases than our 
Negro cabins in the South, but invariably built of 
stone. Timber is tos scarce over here to be used 
for dwellings, and frame houses are exceedingly 
few and far between in any Old World country. 
No land is allowed to go to waste, wash, or gully. 
Every plot is as carefully tended as a garden, and 
one finds Irish potatoes cultivated even along the 
railroad right-of-way. 

All the land that is dry enough to till, the 
Irish farmer cultivates; and what is too damp for 
him to till he burns for fuel—not all his damp 
land, of course, but a great deal of it, and every 
now and then one sees men at work cutting the 
peat, or turf, in the bogs. Peat, it is probably 
unnecessary to say, is a sort of unhardened coal, 
and when cut into blocks and dried makes a very 
good fuel. 


Twenty Acres an Average-Size Farm. 


Most of the Irish farms are small. There are 
only 32,000 holdings of as much as 100 acres, but 





*This the second of a series of articles which Mr. 
will send The Progressive Farmer while on his summer 
through Ireland, England, Germany, and Denmark, 
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147,000 of five acres or under. The most common 
size for a farm appears to be about twenty acres. 


Livestock are not neglected, statistics showing 
more than one head of cattle for every tillage 


acre, and, while so much has been written of the 
omnipresent Irish pig as ‘‘the gintlemin that pays 
the rint,’’ there are, in fact, nearly three times 
as many sneep and four times as many cattle as 
there are pigs. 

Land values, of course, vary greatly. In the 
western part of Ireland there are several provinces 
where the soil is very poor, but typical examples 
are probably those in northern Ireland where I 
found the usual land value $125 an acre, with a 
rental of $7.50 a year, and south central Ireland, 
where I found the land worth $105 an acre, with 
$5 per acre as the annual rent. One-half the rent 
falls due on March 1 and one-half on September 1. 

It will probably be as well to mention here as 
elsewhere that since 1881 rent has not been a 
mere matter of contract between the tenant and 
the land-owner, but fixed about once every fifteen 
years by a land commission or court, the perma- 
nent “Chief Land Commission”’ sitting in Dublin 
to hear appeals froin either landlord or tenant. 
On taking charge of the affairs in ’81 the Com- 
mission reduced rents an average of about 20 or 
25 per cent. 

Government Helps Tenants to Become Land- 
Owners. 

But what surprised me most about Irish agri- 
culture, as it will doubtless surprise the average 
reader, that in twenty-five years Ireland has 
changed from a tenant-farmer country to a coun- 


is 


try of farmer home-owners. The new 1912 sta- 
tistics show 350,000 holdings bought out to 
250,009 tenanted. For long generations the Irish 
peasant was an almost hopeless Helot, and I am 
informed, incredible as it may seem, that up to 
1829 it was against the law for any Catholic 
(and the majority of the Irish are and have al- 
ways been Catholics) to own land. In recent 
years, however, Protestant England has done 


much to atone for the long, long years of bloody 
wrongs which previous generations of English 
inflicted upon heipless Ireland. The Government 
which once confiscated millions of acres owned by 
rebellious Irish subjects, turning the property 
over to English landlords, has, in recent years, 
done much to help the Irish peasant regain his 
independence and his soil. Not only was it pro- 
vided by law some ago that the tenant 
might require the landlord to sell at a price fixed 
by the locai authorities as correct, and one hun- 
dred million pounds advanced or lent to tenants 
wishing to buy, but the British Government ap- 
propriated $60,000,000 outright to cover the dif- 
ference between what lands might appear to 
worth and what tenants could afford to pay. An 
old Irish farmer yesterday told me of land bought 
by his neighbors under this plan. To them the 
Government advanced the full purchase on condi- 
tion that they repay 3% per cent a year for sixty- 
eight and one-half years, 2% per cent of this 3% 
being used to cover interest and the balance as a 
sinking fund to pay off the investment itself. At 
the end of the sixty-eight years they or their 
heirs will own the land outright, without paying 
more perhaps than they would otherwise have 
had to pay for rent alone. 


years 


be 


. Encouraging Better Homes and Farm Buildings, 

This same Kilkenny farmer showed me a well- 
built barn and hay shed, the $400 for building 
which he had borrowed from the Board of Works 
at Dublin On this $490 he pays 6% per cent a 
year for 22 years, its entire debt being thus 
cleared off. Of his $26 annual payments about 
$12 represents interest and the remainder goes 
to extinguish the debt itself. 

Instead, too, of the old unsanitary laborers’ 
cottages with their tuberculosis-promoting ab- 
sence of air and ventilation, the Government is 
now erecting many model cottages—neat, sani- 
tary and attractive—for rental at very moderate 
terms. A day or two ago a thoughtful old man 
spoke to me of the marked psychological effect 
of these improved cottages upon their inmates. 
The laborers who move out from a dirty hovel 
into one of these fresher, neater, brighter buildings 
quickly develop a spirit of pride and self-respect 
which shows itself in many unmistakable ways. 





Emigration the Bane of Ireland. 

There is need enough in all conscience for the 
British Government to do something Ireland 
—and, since Ireland is so largely agricultural, the 
19.) 
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FOR SALE 


Berkshires, Jerseys, 








A 10 months old sen of the 1910 first prize 
genior yearling boar American Berkshire 
Conegre ss Show, Des Moines, Champlion Inter- 
mational Livestock S! Chicago 1910, out 
of one of the best bi ws in the South, 
A strictly fancy type and breeding 
boar re ady for service 2 good herd or if 
fitted for the fall shows, will make some- 
body know he was there. He is some hog. 


Price $75.00. 

Pies now ready to ship by a great son of 
the $4,000 show and _ breeding Boar Star 
Value, one of the greatest of the breed out 
of a Royal Empress sow by the half-ton 
boar, Revelation. 

Dams of these pigs equally as well bred 
and splendid Individuals, with big bone, long 
deep broad bodies, fine backs and hams, ex- 
tra good feet, fancy, short, well dished 
heads, smoth and mellow throughout. 

Nothing sent out but strictly high grade 
type Berkshires, such as You would keep for 
Your own breeders. Prices, $15.00 to $25.00 
according to class. Your money’s worth in 
either case. 

A fine Jersey bull calf of splendid breed- 
ing, will improve any small herd, only $25.00 
Address 


FAIR VIEW FARM, Palmetto, Ga. 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 














Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 
dam sold for $1500. z 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
ar and sow pigs by either boar for sale. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


BUY FROM THE BEST AND MOST 
NOTED HERD IN THE SOUTH 


BERKSHIRES 


Of large size, heavy bone and high- 
est quality, at farmers’ prices. I 
have a choice lot of pigs 8 to 12 
weeks old, bred close up in the blood 
of the great boars of the breed. Not 
forced. Just right to go ahead and 
develop on ordinary farm fare. 
Prices the lowest. 

E. M. TIMBERLAKE, Orange, Va. 


~ BERKSHIRE PIGS 


Fifty long bodied, well developed Berkshire pigs, 
three to four months old, that have been well fed and 
grazed on oats and rape. Pigs sired by Carolina Master- 
piece, who carries 62 1-2 per cent of the blood of Master- 
piece 77,000, and by ason of Russwurm’s Grand Cham- 

jon boar, Lee’s Artful Premier 12th. If you want the 

st of breeding and individuality at a reasonable price, 
give me your orders. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Cc. M. THIGPEN 
Route No. 5, TARBORO, N. C. 


Calhoun Berkshire Farms 


Herd boars: Masterpiece Champion 2nd, by Master- 
piece 77000; Charmer’s Duke 57th, a full brother to Mr. 
Gentry’s great boar, Charmer’s Duke 40th; Calhoun’s 
Rival, by Rival’s Last out of a daughter of Masterpiece. 

Our brood sows include daughters of Masterpiece, Ber- 
ryton Duke, Jr., Rival’s Champion, Artful Premier, 
Duke’s Masterpiece Maximus, Kinloch’s Rival, Clemson 
Premier, and other noted boars. 

At South Carolina State Fair, 1911, our herd took four 
blues and one red out of six entries. 


J. R. FAIREY & T. C. MOSS, 














St. Matthews, S. C 


IDEAL TYPE BERKSHIRES | 
Pigs two to four 


months old. Can 
furnish pairs not 
related. All stock 
registered anc 
will compare " 

with the best. Special prices next thirty 

days. Write 

W. L. VAUGHAN, - 










tithe 


Sycamore, Va. 














BERKSHIRE BOARS 
Boar pigs four months old, weighing 100 pounds each. 
Also some fine boars ready for service. Best blood lines. 
Registry and pedigree furnished. Satisfaction guaran- 
feed. Write for prices and description. 
° J. W. NASH, Wightman, Va. 





PURE-BRED BERKSHIRE PIGS 
Tell me what you want, and I will tell 
you what I have, and price. Florida buyers, 
take notice. Big saving in express charges. 
H. W. HALLOCK, - - Live Oak, Fila. 





978-Pound Mammoth Black Hog. 
Largest hog ever dressed in North Car- 
olina. Introduced by us. 

116 FINE PIGS TO SELECT FROM, 
Reduced Price, $15 Per Pair. 
Order Today. 

Reference: Bradstreet, or any bank in 

our city 
JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, 
Greensboro, N. C 











LARGE POLAND-CHINAS. 
125 selected pigs from 
the largest, smooth, 
mellow, easy - feeding 
strains obtainable. 
Homelands hogs have 








a reputation for size 
and prolificacy. Farm 
devoted to breeding 
and feeding of swine. 


Ernest P. Welborn, Box 4, Cynthiana, Ind. 
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MID-SUMMER WORK FOR THE SHEPHERD. 


Provide Fresh Pastures Now 
Stomach Worms and 


for the Lambs, Look Out for 
Wounds, and Select Breeding Stock. 


By A. L. Frence, Cascade, Va. 


ITH the rush of summer work 
there is danger that, on some 
farms at least, the flock of 

sheep will be aeglected and this is 
probably the most trying period of 
the entire year 
on the flocks. The 
lambs that are to 
be kept for breed- 
ing purposes are 
in especial need 
of attention at 
this time, for dur- 
ing three or four 
weeks, during the 
last of July and 
the fore part of 
August is when the stomach worm 
gets in its work of destruction. 

The careful shepherd will have 
fresh pasture provided for this time; 
will dip the lambs to destroy external 
parasites; wean them and turn them 
into a field where no sheep have pas- 
tured during the present year. A 
corn field in which peas have been 
sown at the last cultivation is a 
splendid place for the ewe lambs. In 
case there is not more than one an- 
imal to the acre, they will do no 
damage to the corn crop—will per- 
haps pick a few of the lower blades, 
that will dry up anyway before the 
corn is ready to cut, will use what 
peas are needed to balance their ra- 
tion of weeds, crabgrass, corn blades, 
ete. 

The necessity for this fresh pas- 
ture will be readily realized when 
we know the habits of the stomach 
worm. It hatches from eggs dropped 
by the mature sheep (that are almost 
invariably more or less infested with 
the pest) crawls up in the short grass 
blades of the pasture, and then 
awaits the coming of the tender 
lamb. Taken into the lamb’s stom- 
ach, its deadly work begins. Com- 
pelled to secure his feed during the 
entire summer from these old infect- 
ed fields the lamb becomes so laden 
with the worms that it is unable to 
withstand their ravages. Growth is 
stopped, the animal’s skin becomes 
pale, and the lagging gait and worms 
tell the experienced shepherd what 
the trouble is. 

Remove the lambs early, give them 
the gasoline treatment; (make the 
lambs fast for 16 hours, give a 
drench, a tablespoonful of gasoline 
well shaken up with two or three 
ounces of sweet milk, then let them 
fast for another six hours) then turn 
into the fresh feed, and the worms, in 
our experience will give no more 
trouble. To aid in the work of worm 
destruction we keep tobacco dust_and 
salt in a box before the sheep and 
lambs at all times, the year round, 
using four parts, by weight, of dust 
to one of salt. In case any lambs have 
begun to scour at weaning time, give 
these individuals a second treatment 
with the gasoline about ten days after 
the first treatment was given. Where 
the sheep congregate during the heat 
of the day, we think it a good plan 
to scrape up the droppings once a 
week and haul to the cultivated 
fields. This lessens the fly nuisance 
and keeps the sheep clean. 


MR. FRENCH. 


When going among the sheep keep 
careful watch for any individuals 
that are lame. Small stones or pieces 
of stick become wedged between the 
sheep’s toes at times, which cause 
the sheep great pain, and if neglected 
will cause sore feet. The flies may 
deposit eggs in these sores, then 
there will be trouble sure enough. 
When a sore-footed sheep is found 





dress the wound with some good dis- 
infectant, put on strong—one to 20 
—and in bad cases bind up the foot 
in a strong piece of cloth that has 
been wet with the disinfectant. 

Any lambs or sheep that are seen 
to be scouring should be carefully 
tagged, cutting away all wet locks of 
wool; this condition being another 
source of danger from blow flies. If 
there are any poor mothers in the 
ewe flock—those that are poor milk- 
ers or that have bad dispositions— 
they should be culled out when fat 
and sold to the butcher, and, of 
course, no ewe lambs having such 
defective mothers should be retained 
for breeders; as the rule ‘‘like moth- 
er, like daughter,’ holds good among 
sheep as it does among other fe- 
males. 

The ram that is to be used this 
fall should be secured early so he 
may become acclimated—if to be 
brought from a distance. He should 
be in strong condition as the breed- 
ing season approaches, and if the 
ewes are gaining rapidly in flesh they 
will breed earlier as a general thing. 
It is gratifying to note the increased 
interest in sheep raising in our coun- 
try, for the sheep is a fine farm 
gleaner, and the mutton lamb a big 
money maker, and also a mighty 
good thing for farmers to eat during 
the summer to balance up the salt 
meat and chicken diet. 





To Keep A Cow From Sucking 
Herself. 


NUMBER of responses have been 

received to our request for a 
method of preventing a cow sucking 
herself. 

Nearly all are along the same line. 
The most successful method, accord- 
ing to these communications, is to 
put some sort of “bit’’ or round 
piece of iron, like an ordinary bridle 
bit, in the mouth and retain it there. 

Our correspondent advised the use 
of a piece of small iron tubing 
through which holes had been bored. 
It would seem that this must be suc- 
cessful, for the open ends and the 
holes through the sides of the tube 
would make it almost impossible for 
the cow to produce a vacuum and ob- 
tain the suction effect necessary to 
draw the milk. 

This piece of iron tubing is not a 
serious obstacle to eating and the 
solid, jointed, bit should not seri- 
ously interfere with drinking. It 
would seem, however, that anything 
of this sort that would prevent the 
cow sucking herself would also in- 
terfere more or less with her drink- 
ing. 

The idea is worth trying as the 
testimony is strongly in support of 
its success. 

We thank our readers for their 
ready response to our inquiry, and 
appreciate every one of the numer- 
ous letters received. 


A Fly Remedy. 
AKE oil of tar with just enough 
kerosene oil added to make it 
right for spraying. You will find it 


inexpensive, and will protect stock | 


equal to Shoo Fly. I have used 
both. W. T. COLLAR. 
Hendon, Va. 


Please allow me to congratulate you, 
through the columns of your paper, for the 
splendid editorial and the noble stand you 
have taken against “Some Big Swindles.’’— 
Mrs. R. T. Stone, President W. C. T. U., 
Stoneville, N. C 





—« | 
Oakwood Farm 
R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., 
Newton, N. C. 





Jersey Bull For Sale 


Solid color. Dropped 
August 2, 1910 


Price, $75.00 
If you are interested write and 
get his picture and pedigree. 




















RED POLL CATTLE | 


Are hardy. They thrive where extreme- 
ly heavy breeds can’t make it. They have 
proven themselves adapted to all South- 
ern conditions, from Virginia to the 
Gulf. Bull calves. Get facts and figures. 


Wm. B. MEARES, ~ Belvidere Farm, 


ANGUS BULL CALVES 


Eligible to registry; under six months 
of age, $50 each. Calves between six 
and nine months, $75. Good, solid, beefy 
young bulls ready for service also for 
sale. 


THE DELLS STOCK FARM. 
S. E. Lantz, Proprietor, Congerville, Ill, 























HAWTHORNE FARMS COMPANY, 
Spencer Otis, President. 
H. L. Orr, Superintendent. 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES 


Splendid individuals from advanc- 
ed registry and heavy milking dams, 
at reasonable prices. Address, 

E. J. PEAKE, Sec’y, Barrington, Ml. 

Herd tuberculin tested regularly 
by U. S. Government. 


IF YOU WANT HOLSTEINS 














Let RUSSELL, Ohio’s Live Hol- 
stein man, supply them. He 
breeds the Best and sells the 
Good ones. 


T. H. RUSSELL, Geneva, Ohio. 








Angus Cattle—A few young bulls at attrac- 
tive prices—the broad-backed, short-legged, 
blocky kind. Bred in the purple. We are 
booking orders for our 1912 calves by the 
great Trojan-Erica bull, Oldie Prince. Call 
or write. Rose Dale Stock Farms, 
Jeffersonton, Va. 





KENTUCKY LIVESTOCK—If you want to 
buy a Kentucky horse, or Shetland poney, or 








cattle, hogs, sheep, mules, or jack stock, 
write for my trade circular. It will save 
you money and insure you a square deal. 
Cc. E. MARVIN, - - Payne’s Depot, Ky. 


SHROPSHIRES 


50 RAMS and 25 EWES 


The finest lot I have ever offered-- 
$11 registered. $10 without 
registry certificate. 

W. E. SHIPLEY, Valle Crucis. N. C. 











|Our 1911 Junior Champion 


Tamworth Sow 


has a litter of ten sired by 
Loco. Write for prices 
and leaflet. A few show 
prospects for sale. 


ARCADIA FARM, Columbus, Ga. 













HAWTHORNE FARMS COMPANY, 
Spencer Otis, President. 
H. L. Orr, Superintendent. 


TAMWORTH HOGS 


Without doubt the best bacon hogs in 
the world. We offer bred and open 
gilts, boars and spring pigs at rea- 
sonable prices. Address, 

E. J. PEAKE, Sec’y, Barrington, Ill. 


























| Tamworths The hog that puts vigor, pro- 


lificacy, size and quality into 
thé chunky lard breeds. I sell more Tamworths 
than any other two breeders in U.S. Descrip- 
| tive literature free. Mention this paper. 
| W. WARREN MORTON, Russellville, Ky. 


TAMWORTHS f98"s,03" 
WEST VIEW STOCK FARM. 
D. J. Lybrook, Mer., 
S:: F.°R:.1, “o> = Winston-Salem, N. ©. 








Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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GROOMING THE HORSES. 


A Work Much Neglected by Many 
Farmers. 

GOOD grooming is worth half a 
A horse’s feed.’’ This saying though 
often quoted is seldom taken at its 
real value. Many a farmer who 
feeds his work stock with great care 
is often lax about seeing that their 
coats, manes and tails are properly 
cared for. With most farmers the 
daily grooming consists of a currying, 
a brushing, or a combination of the 
two. This is all right as far it goes, 
put is not complete enough. for 
horses doing heavy work. 

A good outline for grooming might 
be divided into five operations: (1) 
Currying; (2) wiping with a straw 
wisp; (3) brushing; (4) rubbing 
with rags; (5) care of mane, tail, 
and feet. 

The use of the curry-cymb is for 
the purpose of loosening up the dirt 
and filth adhering to the skin. It 
should be held firmly, but we should 
be careful in currying tender skin- 
ned animals not to press too hard 
as a scratched skin often results in 
infection. 

The straw wisp is generally used 
just after the curry and consists in 
going over the entire horse with a 
little handful of clean straw wiping 
off the material loosened up by the 
comb. The work of the wisp is fac- 
ilitated by the spreading of a thin 
coat of damp sawdust over the horse 
before rubbing. 

A thorough brushing is one of the 
most important steps in the care of a 
horse. The brush should not be too 
stiff and is best used with a curry- 
comb. The purpose of the brush is to 
clean out the hair and work up the 
skin into a soft and pliable condition. 
In this way the pores of the skin 
are opened up and the secretion of 
the oils that produce a glossiness of 
the coat is stimulated. 

The rag used for the rub-down 
should be of cotton cloth, and should 
be clean. The rub rag simply lays 
the hair and brings out the gloss. It 
has best results when slightly damp- 
ened. 

The last process, the care of the 
feet, mane and tail, is probably more 
often neglected than any other step. 
Besides the usual daily brushing of 
the mane and tail, we should at fre- 
quent intervals wash them. Wash- 
ing with warm water and castile 
soap, rinsing with cold water, and 
then rubbing till almost dry gives 
very good results. Washing not only 
cleanses the tail thoroughly but in- 
duces a greater growth of hair. The 
care of the hoof embraces cleaning 
out the sole with a hoof hook, wash- 
ing out the sole and the outside of 
the hoof with water and sponge and 
wiping them quite dry with a rag. 
Many times this process is the means 
of discovering nails picked up or 
stone-bruises and if carefully follow- 
ed we will have little trouble with 
hoof diseases. It is quite essential 
that the hoof be wiped dry after each 
washing for if it is left to dry alone 
the hoof soon becomes brittle and 
liable to cracks. The use of hoof 
preparations is seldom profitable. A 
very light application of vaseline is 
all that is ever necessary for a 
healthy hoof. 

When to groom the horse is a 
question that each man will have to 
answer for himself. With a hard- 
working farm horse it is probably 
best to care for them twice a day. 
That is a currying and brushing in 

the morning before work; and a 
brushing and cleaning out of the 
hoofs at night. With many farmers 
it is hard to find the time for such 
attention after work hours. This, 
however, is the time that the animal 
most needs care. Coming in from a 
hard day’s labor, covered with dust 
and sweat, the evening meal and the 
night’s rest are no more refreshing 
to the horse than they would be to 


you or me under the same circum- 
stances. These little attentions only 


take 20 or 30 minutes a day and your 
horse will pay you back many times 
in increased efficiency, value, and 
looks. PENN W. WORDEN. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


Grading Up a Scrub Herd. 
I HAVE four young cows and five 
heifers, all scrub stock. I want 
Which will pay better, to 
get a good bull and breed up from 
my scrub cattle or sell them and buy 
one good cow?” 


Jerseys. 





Editorial Answer: This is a prac- 
tical question, which comes up with 
every man seeking to improve the 
quality of his stock. If our friend 
wished to breed pure-bred stock we 
would be inclined to advise him to 
buy the one good cow, in the hope 
of later getting a good bull, but that 
is evidently not his intention. If 
cows for milk and butter are needed, 
and only one animal can be bought, 
by all means buy a good pure-bred 
bull and grade up the common stuff, 
providing there is even one cow of 
fairly good producing quality among 
the four young cows now on hand. It 
is asking too much of the bull, and 
it will take too long to build up a 
good herd of grade cows, unless the 
female started with is of fair quality 
as a producer. If none of these 
young cows is what may be regarded 
as a fairly good scrub cow, sell 
enough of them to buy at least one 
fairly good grade cow. Breed this 
cow, or the best of those on hand, to 
a bull from a cow that is herself a 
good producer. The breeder of pure- 
bred cattle is apt to keep a fairly 
good bull at the head of his herd, 
but some of his cows are likely to be 
inferior producers.. Don’t buy a 
bull from such a cow, even if you 
do only want him to breed to grade 
cows. Geta bull with a good mother. 
Then keep this bull long enough to 
see if his heifers are good and if they 
are enough better than their mothers 
to justify continuing the use of the 
bull, breed him right back to his 
daughters. You need not be afraid 
of this inbreeding. If you have a 
good bull—and the quality of his 
daughters is the true test of his qual- 
ity as a breeder—you want to make 
the most of him and by breeding 
him back to his get, you are certain 
to make rapid improvement in the 
quality of the herd. We would not 
inbreed farther than this, however. 

In short, start with the best grade 
or scrub cow obtainable, breed her 
to a pure-bred bull with a good cow 
for his mother, and then if the heif- 
ers are an improvement on their 
mothers breed then back to their 
sire. If the heifers are well fed and 
cared for and are not an improve- 
ment on their mothers, get another 
bull. 


tin “Holds Up Milk. 


HAVE a cow that holds a her 

milk. What can be done for it. 
I sold the calf at three weeks old. 
The cow was fresh in March.’’ 

Many cows in the South, in fact, 
most of them are taught to give up 
their milk only in the presence of 
their calf, or while eating. This cow 
probably nursed her calf until it was 
three weeks old and possibly prev- 
ious calves if she has had them were 
allowed to suck as long as they re- 





CLS) Cae 


FROM DEBT TO $20,000 


Uses SHARPLES Tubular 
Cream Separator Exclusively 


That, and more, is what J. F. 

Armstrong & Sons, of Austin- 
burg, Ohio, have done. Like 
other shrewd farmers, they 
have succeeded because they 
know profit is of far greater 
importance than first cost. 

Like others making most money from 
dairying, the Armstrongs chose the Tubular 
in preference to all 
others because the 


















The high-pr: 
ducing cow, 
‘Majella Maid 


other contraptions, has twice the vulmatne force of other 
separators, skims faster and twice asclean, and pays a 
profit no other can pay. Mr. Armstrong says: 


“Austinburg, O., May 29, 1912.—The 


">. The Only Piece 


In Dal 
Sharples Tubular has done fine work all Tubuler 
the time. J. F. Armstrong.” Bowls| 








Now you understand why owners of other 

separators are discarding their machines by ij 
carloads for Tubulars. Follow the example of 
the Armstrongs and the many others who have 
succeeded. Buy a Tubular for the sake of 
double skimming force, easy cleaning and 
all the profits. . 
Want a free trial? Want 
to exchange your present sep- 
arator in part payment for a 
Tubular? You can do either. 





THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. Get quick 
WEST CHESTER, PA. Branches: Chicago, Ill. . — ¢: 

H . . asking for 
San Francisco, Cal.; Portland, Ore.; Dallas, Tex. talog 283 


Toronto,Can.; Winnipeg,Can. Agencies Everywhere 


HOME OF KENTUCKY’S CHAMPION SADDLE HORSES 


The farm that sup- 
plies the South with 
Kentucky-bred saddle 
and harness horses. 
Terms and _ prices 
such as competitors 
cannot meet. Allages 
and sexes constantly 
on hand for sale. 
Write at once for lit- 
erature, testimonials 
and price list. None 

t the best will sat- 

y — Kentucky pro- 
duces the best. 

















GLENWORTH STOCK 
FARM, 


Allen S. Edelen, 
Owner, Burgin, Ky. 





Order stallions direct from this farm. Save twoor three large profits. We guarantee 
every representation and give life insurance policies. Eventually—why not now? 
Our terms easy 








co 
JERSEYS: e Eminent’s Goldmont Lad, 1st prize Nat'l Dairy Show and 8 other wad 
yrand Champion Ohio State Fair; headed 1st prize herd at 3 shows; a@ 
daughter brought $1,500 at Cooper's and others have brought big prices; a son of Golden 
Fern’s Lad. Blue Fox’s Emi i t of Wyldwood; Fern’s Interest and Tononas 
Stockwell are the sires used on over 150 head of imported and American-bred cows. 
Foundation of herd is Tormentors crossed on Golden Lads, which produces type and full 
pails. We have a number of 2-year-olds, Island Type, giving 35 to 40 Ibs. Calves out of 
8, 10, 12 and 15-thousand-tb., high fat, officially tested, show-type cows. We guarantee 


satisfaction. 

BERKSHIRES « Highland Chief 25th, sired by Premier Longfellow’s Rival. Sows of 
¢ Longfellow, Premier and Masterpiece blood. We ship what we sell. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, Columbia, S. C. 
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Pure-Bred Berkshires 


Cow-Easej 


you want fancy Berkshire pigs, 


either sex, four to five months old, reg- 
Prevents Ticks, istered, with good heads, hams, and 
bodies, and the finest pedigree known, 
for $12.50 te $15, better send an order 

or write for more information to 
FOX BROTHERS, - Sevierville, Tenn. 


FLIES OFF 


Cattle and Horses 
(and allows cows to feed in peace, making 

More Milk and More Money for you. 
A clean, harmless liquid preparation, ap- 
plied with a sprayer. eeps cows in goo 
a and saves five times its cost in 
extra milk 


TRIAL OFFER 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send us his name an 
$1.25, and we wiil deliver 
pr epaid to your address a 
gallon can_ of W- 
EASE and SPRAYER for 
applying. For West of Mis- 
souri River and por anne, 
above Trial Offer, $1. 











POLAND CHINA HOGS 
Bred from prize winner. I won 104 prizes on 
hogs in 1911. For sale bred sows and fall 1910, 
spring 1911 gilts. Herd boar weight 800 Ibs. Also 
boars ready for service and fall 1911 pigs. 
WAINRIGHT LEA, - - - Brooksville, Ky. 


BIG HEAVY-BONED POLAND CHINAS 


Booking orders now for great big showy spring pigs 
from 600 to 800-pound sows and sired by 1000-pound 
boars. When writing, please mention The Progressive 


Farmer. 
E. S. WRIGHT, Defeated, Tenn. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 

















pe Satisfaction or Money Back. boars. All pure-bred. 
\ BOSTON trans) ON CO. |T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn 











ceived milk. The whole question is 
usually one of education. To feed a 
cow while she is being milked or 
to allow the calf to suck more than 
once or twice is false education, and 
false education generally means 
trouble We know of no means of 
undoing this trouble except persis- 
tent, gentle effort. Continue to milk 
her regularly and thoroughly, taking 
all the milk that she will give with- 
out the calf.” This will usually suc- 


ceed, but if it does not, then the cow 


STERLING HERD REGISTERED DUROCS 

i a Z Can furnish pigs not akin; service boars 

is of little value as a milk cow and | ana sows bred for July and September far- 

should be disposed of for beef. agi oa 
“ » . 7 s y SON, - 

Any disturbance of this sort may R. W. W: 

cause a loss in milk flow and even REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS 

if the bad habit no longer exists, Boars ready for service; gilts bred and 

the il 1 r ve sver be entirely open, and fine summer and fall pigs. 

1e milk flow may never be entirely | w. 3. owen & Sons, R. 1, Hardinsburg, Ky. 

regained until she comes _ fresh 


again Bred Sows, and Pigs, in Mule Foot Hogs, 
: Pairs, not related. Pedigrees furnished. 
Zene Hadley, 7 . Wilmington, Ohio, 





Forest Deport, Va. 











Remember that if what you wish to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little 
notice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 


Our advertisers are guaranteed to 
do what they promise. 
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EGGS : $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 13 


White and Brow 
B. > Rocks, Houdans, Black pinore is, Lig 
C.J. Games and S$. C. Rhode Island Red 
and Indian Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 for 11 
der. It’s free 





W yandottes, 
ht Brahmas, 






Send for fol 


vail 


arge Pekin | 


peated 10 birds at the great Atlanta, Ga , show and 
4 


won 3 firs ‘ 
Also won ‘at Baltimore, 4 


NEVIN POUL TRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C. 


WOOLLEY 


The Tar Heel With a Square Deal. 
Route 4, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Serves White Rocks and Buff Leghorns 

to suit your taste. 


} second 















Chicks—any 


re 





Eggs—any quantity. 


Catalog Free 








PURE-BRED STOCK 


White Wyandottes, S. C. White Leghorns. 
Eeeges, The per 15, or $4 per 100. 

Berkshire Pigs; also a few young boars 
and gilts 

One Registered Holstein Friesian Bull, 
years old; also two fine bull calves 

Write to-day for full particulars 

(One of the largest and best quipped 


ints in the South.) 
IGLOE FARM, 
Craddock, Lynchburg, Va. 


poultry ple 





R. F. 


Mgr., - 





ANDERSON’S §S. C. 


Great reduction in egg prices now tiil close of this sea 
son. My nine best pens remé ain mated for balane 
son as described in Red Hen Tales. Eggs in one sitting 
lots at half price. In lots of 60 from the nine pens as laid 

1 











rom first three pens at $20. Three 
from eae next pens at $12.50, or three sittings from 
regular $5. pens at $ These prices good for balance of 
season. Le t me fill your order for birds for your show 
this Fall or Winter. Write me. 

E. F. ANDERSON, = - 











Clinton, Miss. 





HATCH YOUR CHICKS NOW 
from as fine White Leghorns, Barred Rocks and Indian 
Runner ducks as can be had. way furnished on short 
notice, laid same day as at $3, $5 and $10 per set- 
ting. $10, $15 and $25 
Belmont Farm, Loring Brown, Owner, Smyrna, Ga. 









CHOICE YOUNG BREEDING STOCK FOR SALE 
Best Barred Plymouth Rocks and S. C. Brown 
Leghorns, in-+rios, half dozens and dozens. Say 
what you want and get my prices, please. 
Hi. B. GEER, Nashville, Tenn. 





SINGLE COMB BUFF ORPINGTONS 
Exclusively. 
Eges, $1.50, fifteen. Chicks, $1.5 


MISS JULIA P. JONES, 
Tobaccoville, N. C. 


0 dozen. 





SINGLE COMB BUFF ORPINGTONS 
Best in the South. Eggs Guaranteed. 
Mating List Free. 

CLAUDE F. DEAL, - - 





PRIZE R. C. 
now. Stock, $1 to $2. Best eggs, $1.25. 
MRS. J. C. DEATON, - Landis, N. C. 








i iisnars -~ Piont Legumes, ao 
Soil and Produce Cheap Pork. 


MAMMOTH GOLDEN SOY BEANS 
For Sale—Any Quantity. 
$1.50 per bushel; sacks extra. Buy 
and learn to produce 100 to 150 bush- 
els per acre free. 
IDYLWILDE FARM, Creswell, N. C. 
a Woodley & Sons, Props., Route 2. i 


Week End and Sunday 


EXCURSION FARES TO NORFOLK 
AND VIRGINIA BEACH, Via 
NORFOLK SOUTHERN RAILROAD 
Norfolk. 
Sunday. 

$2.50 











Round-Trip to 
From— Wee y 
Raleigh 
Zebulon 
Wendell 
Middlesex 
Bailey 
PMO soc sees 
Farmville 
Greenville 
Washington 





Rates to Virginia Beach, 2 
higher than fares to Norfolk. 

Week-end tickets sold for Friday night 
and Saturday morning trains, good to 
return leaving Norfolk Monday follow- 
ing date of sale. 

Sunday tickets sold for 
Saturday night, good to return on train 
No. 5 leaving Norfolk at 9 p.m. Sunday 
following date of sale. 

For particulars ask any ticket agent. 

W. W. CROXTON, 
General Passenger Agent. 


cents 


trains 6—16 











Week End and Sunday Excursion Rates to 
BEAUFORT and MOREHEAD 
Via Norfolk Southern Railroad 

Round trip to 


Morehead C 
Wee ek End Ss 






From 
Goldsboro 





- - 2.25 $1.25 
LaGrange - - - 2 00 1.25 
Kinston - - . 1.75 1.00 
Dover - - - - 1.65 1.00 
New Bern - . 1.2 0 
Oriental - . - : 1.25 
Bayboro - - - 1.50 1.00 
Vanceboro - - - 1.50 1.00 
Washington - - 2.25 1,25 

Rates to Beaufort 20 cents higher than fares to 


Morehead City, 
Week End tickets sold all trains Friday and Satur- 
day and Sunday morning, good to return until! Tues- 

day following date of sa 

Sunday tickets old each Sunday, good to return 
on date ot sale only For particulars ask any Ticket 
Agent ‘ 


W. W. CROXTON, General Passenger Agent. 

















RHODE ISLAND REDS | 


7.50. In lots of 100 from section three | 


thirds, 4500 birds competing. | 








oS 





THE POULTRY YARD 


oll} 




















A BEGINNER’S INCUBATOR 
EXPERIENCE. 


Hatched 120 Eggs Out of 150 Set. 


W* MOVED to our present home 
in December, 1911, and it was 


the most God-forsaken looking place 
that it was ever my misfortune to 
see. The hcuse was a very good 
three-room box house, but the yard 
fence was down, and there were no 
out-buildings that were much ac- 
count except a new hen-house that 
my father had built before we moved, 
and as the roof was put on by two 
inexperienced boys, we had serious 
fears of its leaking. The paper was 
all torn off the house, but we re- 
papered it, got a new yard fence put 


up, and put our flock of 50 Leghorn 
hens in the new henhouse. When 


the first rain came, the roof leaked 
like a sieve and kept the floor and 
walls wet all winter. We felt sure 
the chickens would all die with the 


roup, but they had it only slightly, 
and up to June 18, have laid 241 


dozen eggs. We have sold $42.49 
worth and set $3 worth, besides what 
we used for the table. We didn’t 
have anything but corn to feed them 
last winter, but aim to have milo 
maize and sunflower seed this winter. 
We tried some sunflower seed one 
year and found them to be good. 


I decided in February that.I would 
like to try my hand at hatching 
chicks in an incubator, as I am not 
very strong and wanted some light 
work that I could do indoors, so I 
borrowed an ‘‘Old Trusty’? from my 
uncle and had it hauied home. There 
vasn’t room for it in the living-room 


| and it couldn’t be set in the polar at- 


| mosphere of the kitchen. 
Landis, N. C. | 


My young- 
er sister had fixed up the small south 


| room, papered it and carpeted it and 


R. I. REDS—One-fourth price 


fondly hoped it looked like a parlor, 
and I decided that it was the very 
place for my incubator, but to that 
she strenuously objected. That was 
the only available place, however, 
and in there it was set. 

My father helped me set it up and 
plumb it. It was the first incubator 
I ever saw, but somehow I felt con- 


| fident of making an average hatch. 


| and proceeded to do 
| directions said not do. 


| by the fire until dry 


I lit the lamp and let it run a day and 
night before I put in the eggs. I 
then filled the tray, putting 150 eggs 
just what the 
I got nervous 
and fidgeted around it all the time 
nearly, fearing the heat would go too 
high or too low, but I soon got over 
that and let it alone only when it 
really needed attention I turned the 
eggs every day and twice every third 
day. On the third or fourth day aft- 
er sitting, I found a cracked egg in 
the tray. I promptly patched it 
with a piece of unbleached muslin 
and white of an egg, and put it back. 
That egg was watched with interest 
for no one but me believed it would 
hatch. On the twentieth day the 
eggs began to pip, and then what a 
busy time. I lined a basket with 
flannel to put the chicks in when 
they were ready to take from the in- 
cubator, and they were ready pretty 
soon after they hopped out of the 
shell. We put them in the basket 
and they were 
then transferred to a larger box, also 
and covered for the weather 
very cold. One hundred and 
twenty of the eggs hatched and imag- 
ine every one’s surprise when a 
chicken scrambled out of the patched 
egg! I pulled the patch off when it 
began to pip. 

I kept them by the fire a day or 
two, until the brooder got warmed 
up good. I did not feed them nor 
e them water for 60 hours, and 
then I fed them cornbread crumbled 
fine and parched until it was brown. 
I sprinkled coarse sand with’ the 


tined 


was 


oj 
BiY 


bread and they done fine, and never 
had the slightest trace of diarrhea. 

The brooder was too small, how- 
ever, for so many chicks and as the 
weather was too cold and wet to turn 
them out, a good many of them were 
trampled and mashed to death, and 
when I did turn them out the hawks 
carried them off every day until the 
flocks was reduced to 50. I don’t 
think we have over 30 pullets left out 
of the 120 chicks. 

If I was a little better prepared to 
tuke care of the chicks, and had an 
incubetor of my own, I would never 
set another hen, for the incubator 
is so much less trouble, and then the 
chicks are not bothered with lice and 
mites. I used a small sheep bell to 
call the incubator chicks with. They 
soon learned it and wouldn’t come 
for any other call. One day a gang 
of sheep came by with bells on and 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


the chickens got outside and Started 
trailing on down the hill after the 
sheep, and I had to run wit) my bel] 
and call them back. 
MISS MAYBEL GRAVES 
Huntingdon, Tenn. 


A Young Poultryman. 


I AM a little farmer boy 11 years 
old. I live on a farm of 149 
acres, 11 miles south of Mt. Airy, 
N. C. I think that poultry is one of 
the best investments the farmer can 
make. About two years ago my eld- 
est brother sent us some Single Comb 
Buff Orpington eggs. We set the eggs 
( 


and 16 hatched, and 11 were raised. 
Hight hens and three cocks. Last 
spring the hens laid elose to 300 eggs, 
and we set about 100 eggs and we 
have sold and eaten about half of 
them. We now have 380 hens and 
ten cocks. I think we will sell 300 


eggs this spring, and I think the 
poultry industry will pay us. 
ROBY KE. TAYLOR 
Ararat, N. C. 
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Pickle Worm and Meion Worm. 

R. W. E. Hinds says of the ‘‘mel- 
D on worm’ and ‘pickle worm’ 
which are so troublesome this year 
that it is out of the question to try 
killing the worms after they have 
entered the fruit, but that it has 
been found that the eggs of both ae 
the young caterpillars feed somewha 
upon the buds and tender foliage -. 
fore they attack the fruit. 

The most satisfactory method of 
control yet found consists in spray- 
ing the foliage with arsenate of lead 
early in the season and at intervals 
during the growth of the crop. It 
may be applied at the rate of about 
one pound of the 50 per cent paste 
form in ten gallons of water and 
should be put on the plants in the 
form of a fine spray. 

The first spraying should be given 
at about the time the buds begin to 
form abundantly and a second treat- 
ment about two weeks later. After 
this examine the plants. carefully 
every week at longest and if the buds 
show evidence of being eaten into by 
worms give them another treatment. 
Arsenate of lead should not be used 
later than three or four weeks be- 
fore the ripening of the fruit. If the 
fruit then shows evidence of attack, 
a final spraying with Paris green, at 
the rate of one ounce to six gallons 
of water may be used. 


A Big Co-operative Garden. 
terete has just purchased a 

tract of about 800 acres of good 
trucking land, between Richmond 
and Petersburg, Virginia, and con- 
venient to electric and steam lines of 
transportation. This land is to be 
divided up into one-acre lots for gar- 
ening purposes, to be worked on the 
co-operative plan. An expert in 
gardening has been engaged and he 
will employ skilled laborers to work 
with him. The gardens, each con- 
taining one acre, as before stated, 
will be set and planted in vegetables, 
small fruits and berries, while one- 
fourth of each plot will be laid off 
and fenced as a poultry run, being 
equipped with a house large enough 
to accommodate from ten to three 
dozen hens. 

The owner of a lot will have the 
privilege of pasturing one cow free, 
as there is to be a general pasture for 
the use of all. Dairy buildings com- 
plying with the rules of both State 
and city are to be erected and will 
form an important-feature of the 
system. 

The owners of the lots will not be 
required to do any of the 
work themselves 


actual 
or to be put to any 


trouble, whatever, in the planting, 
cultivating or linvveatis 1g of the 
crop. There will be competent men 
employed by the co-operators to do 
all the garden work, to look after 
the poultry and dairy departments. 
The plans include the gathering of 
vegetables and berries each morning, 
packing in especially prepared bas- 
Kets. Poultry and dairy products 
will also be handled by skilled labor. 
All products will be delivered at 
customers’ doors each day. 

The officers of the company are as 
follows: G. A. Richardson, Presi- 
dent; A. L. Hawse, Vice President; 
T. J. King, Secretary, and Warner 
Moore, Treasurer. 

It is understood that this plan of 
co-operative gardening, while in its 
embryo state in America, has long 
been in vogue in European countries, 
notably in France and England, par- 
ticularly in the neighborhoods of 
Paris and London. 


There seems no reason why it 
should not be eminently successful 
in this country. 3: M. BELG. 


What a elie Can Do. 


UST a few days ago I saw a home 
J garden that was a good one and 
I wish to tell you about it. On 
one side of this garden spinach was 
planted the first of last October, and 
the spinach was ready for use and 
was used in 70 days. Lettuce was 
planted on the same piece of ground 
the middle of December, and was 
all off by the first of April. This was 
immediately followed with corn, and 
I ate some of the roasting-ears from 
this piece of ground on the fourth of 
June. Another crop will be grown 
on this same piece of ground before 
the 12 months have passed, making 
four crops in all in one year’s time. 
This is no wonderful feat, although 
such cases as this are altogether too 
uncommon with us here in the South. 
Anyone can do it, and the sooner 
all of our people do such work as 
this the better it will be for all of 
us. This man sold all the vegetables 
from this garden that his family of 
eight did not use. The garden is 
only about one-eighth of an acre in 





size, yet this man had all the vege- 
tables he wanted for the year and 
has sold something like $75 worth 


too. Some will call this a ‘fish’ 
story, but it is true nevertheless. 
L. A. NIVEN 
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CONSOLIDATION NECESSARY | 
TO GOOD SCHOOL. 


-Teacher’s Views on the Sub- 


An Ex : 
ject. 
DUCATIONAL interests in the | 
E rural South have made great | 


in the past ten years, espe- 


| 

° SS | 
progres: ? : meant vay. | 
cially is this true in a material way. | 
The tumble-down log or plank box 


house has in most localities given 
place to neat, painted structures of 
one or two rooms. 

But it is the conditions which per- 
mit a one or two-room schoolhouse 
that to my mind furnish the great- 
est menace to genuine educational | 
development. 

The children in a school in charge 
or even two teachers, are 
into seven or eight grades 
which embraces six or more 
distinct studies, which’ together 
make about 50 different recitation 
periods for the one teacher, or 25 


of one, 
divided 
each of 


for each of the two. These recita- 
tions must be crowded into a day 
of six or seven hours (about the 
longest that can be given and the 
recitations must often invade the 
recess periods). Of course, no 


teacher can do justice to a subject 
when she has only eight or ten min- 
utes to devote to it. 

How the primary children suffer 
from the one-teacher system. Oft- 
en no especial provision is made for 
them. They are seated on benches | 
too high for them. The teacher 
has no time to devote to exercises, 
blackboard drills, songs, pictures, 
stories, etc., that are genuine educa- 
tion to the primary child. He must 
sit with a first reader in his little 
hand and swing his baby feet off 
too high a bench, while the older 
children are reciting. 

In a large consolidated school, 
each of the different grades of chil- 


dren has its own teacher. She then 
gives all her energy to the grade 
having the whole of the day to de-| 
vote to their recitations. She can 
conduct the six or seven recitations 
of her grade, giving 30 minutes or 


more to each and having left a large 
surplus of time for study 
drills in writing, arithmetic, sing- 
ing, drawing, ete., or for story tell- 
ing and reading aloud. The school 
day need not necessarily be as long 
as that required for the one or two 


periods, | 


teacher school. 

The small children have a room 
and a teacher to themselves. The 
room can be fitted up with low | 
blackboards, desks, ete., thereby 
making possible effective work in 
the impressionable early years. 

Consolidated schools will mean 
better teachers. The work will be 
more aitractive to teachers and a 
higher class of instructors’ will 


consequently seek these positions. A | 


poor teacher can exist undiscovered 
more readily in a crowded one- 
room school, than she can in a con- 


solidated school where she is one of 
a faculty and must confer with five 
or other teachers. 

I have a great respect for teach- 
ers (having been one), but many 
get a keense who are not fitted to 
teach. Let us do all in our power 
to attract the real teacher for our 
boys and girls and discourage the 
“quacks.”’ 

It seems to me that ‘‘co-operate”’ 
the one word which should be- 
come our slogan. I wish I had the 
ability to ery it so impressively that 


Six 


is 


every man, woman and child in our 
rural South would unite in a great 
educational uplifting. 

A large school building in the 


midst of a progressive people would 
mccessarily solve the problem of 
surroundings, heating and 
transportation. 
MRS. 
Lake, 


Sanitary 


ROBERT SCOTT. 
Horn Miss. 


I am feminine. I like pretty things 
* and am afraid of mice.—From Viola 
“The Herfords.” 








in it. 


others. 


200.90 Users 


1,250,000 Goodyear tires have now 
gone into use. ‘They have been 
tested out on some 200,000 cars. 

So the present demand tells the 
final decision of 200,000 users. 

And the increasing demand—sales 
doubling every few months—shows 
how these users endorse these tires 
to others. 


How Goodyear Won 
We won this race to the topmost 

place by cutting tire bills in two. 
First we built a tire more wear- 

resisting than any other tire. 


To do this we built a testing ma- 
chine, where four tires 


And all of us knew that the 
tire which won must excel all 


Now motor car owners have 


o-Rim-Cut Tires 
0% Oversize 


Winners of the Ten-Year Race 
In the first decade of this 20th 


century came a race for suprem- 
acy in pneumatic tires. 


All the great makers were 


By this metered mileage, in the 
course of years, we learned how to 
build an almost perfect tire. 


Rim-Cutting Ended 


Then we got rid of rim-cutting 
forever by inventing this patent tire. 

With the old-type tires, 23 per 
cent of all ruined tires were rim- 
cut. And rim-cut damage is beyond 
repair. 

No-Rim-Cut tires make this ruin 
impossible, so they save this 23 per 


cent. 
10% Oversize 


Then we made these tires—No- 
Rim-Cut tires—10 per cent over the 


rendered their final verdict, and 
the result is this: 

No-Rim-Cut tires by far out- 
sell every other tire. 


The demand today is twelve 
times larger than three years ago. 


And our monthly output of 
nearly 100,000 tires fails to keep 
pace with the call. 


rated 
the extras 
save the 
loading. 


size. We did that to carry 
added to a car. To 


blow-outs due to over- 


This 10 per cent oversize, under 
average conditions, adds 25 per 
cent to the tire mileage. Tens of 
thousands of users have proved that. 


Save 48% 


So No-Rim-Cut tires, under aver- 
age conditions, save 48 per cent. 


Men began to find this out about 
three years ago. Since then the 
demand for these patent tires has 
doubled six times over. 


No-Rim-Cut tires have now be- 
come the most popular tires in the 
world. 





at atime areconstant- 
ly worn out under all 
sorts of road condi- 
tions. 

Thus we compared 
240 formulas and fab- 
rics. Thus we com- 
pared every material 
and method. And thus 
we compared rival 
tires with our own. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


SYEAR 


AKRON, OHIO 


You will never buy 
a lesser tire when you 
learn what these tires 
mean. 





Our 1912 Tire Book 
—based on 13 years of 
tire making — is filled 
with facts you should 
know. Ask us to mail 
it to you. 











THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 
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Three Things Which Make for 
Good Schools. 

ERE in Brevard County, Florida, 
H I consider we have as good a 
school system as can be found any- 
where. In the first place, we com- 
bine schools much as_ possible, 
the children being transported by 
wagons, paid for by the county 
This gives the teachers a much bet- 
ter chance by not having so many 
grades to look after. Instead of 
having about eight grades, there is 
only one or two for each teacher. 

Another, and one of the best ad- 


as 


vantages, is the free-book system, 
whereby the county furnishes the 
books. I have known people—and 





I doubt if there are many but does 
not know people—who have a large 
family of children and are actually 
not able to buy all the books need- 
ed for their children. 

Another great help 
children live too far 


where the 
walk to a 


is 


to 


school, they are termed isolated, and 
the county pays their parents a cer- 
tain amount to help board the chil- 
dren, or to convey them to school. 


With all these advantages, I con- 
sider we have a splendid school ‘sys- 
tem. J.D. ENNIS. 

Titusville, Fla. 





A Plea for Compulsory Education. 
i” I were called upon to say what 

I thought North Carolina needs 
most, my answer, without any hes- 
itation, would be, “Compulsory ed- 
ucation.”’ 

Boys and girls will not go to 
school regularly unless their parents 
insist upon it, and some of them 
have to be compelled to attend. Of 
course, these are exceptions to the 
rule. If the parents are uneducated, as 
the majority of them are around here, 
they do not understand the need or 
value of an education, and conse- 
quently do not send their children 
to school. 

Compulsory education would com- 
pel them to send their children to 
school, and the boys and girls would 
be getting only justice. 

I know of a family of several boys, 
parents uneducated. The oldest boys 
have ‘‘quit school’ and the younger 





ones have just recently begun going 
to school regularly. 

Not one of the oldest boys can 
write a legible hand, and they are 
all on the verge of manhood. They 
do not read, because they are unable 
to understand the little they can read. 
They could scarcely a second 
grade examination, and certainly not 
a third-grade examination. 

Should we let such as this pass by 
unnoticed? Will these boys be lead- 
ing farmers of tomorrow? 

The above is only one out of many 
cases. Most of the children attend 
school or stay at home just as they 
choose, and generally do not attend 
long enough at one time to form a 
desire to learn. 

We have only a four-months ses- 
sion here, but consider how much a 
boy or girl could learn if compelled 


pass 


to. attend that length of time every 
year from, seven to 16 years of age. 

All would have a common-school 
education, and many would be en- 


couraged to advance farther up the 
ladder of knowledge. 
MRS. E. M. ARMFIELD. 


Lowgap, N. C. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS | 




















Registered Berkshire Pigs—Choice breed- 
ing. At fair prices. Delivered free. Glen- 
view Farm, Keswick, Va. 












































AND The undersigned has 20 Berkshire pigs 
for sale at $3.50 each at cight weeks old 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE N. E. Hayes, Duprees, Va. 
Berkshire (Registered) Pigs—Three to five 
We will insert ads for our Progressive months old Sows bred to fine boars. Prices | 

Farmer readers in this department and reasonable River View Farm, Rice Depot, 

in this style type at the rate of 4 cents @ Virginia 

word for one week; two weeks, 7 cents @ | 

word: three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, | Registered Poland China Pigs and Shoats 

13 cents, ete. Each word, number or in- | now ready for shipment. A fine lot Send 

itial (including name and address) count- me your order now. <A. A. Capehart, Kit- 

ed as a separate word. Send cash with trell, N. C. 

order. If the rate seems high, remember 

it would cost $1,600 for postage alone to Registered 3erkshires—Sows, gilts, pigs. 

send your ad. by letter to each home to Choice lot young stuff. Sire, Charmers Duke, 

which we carry it at this low rate. a Gentry boar, and one of the best of the 

Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. breed, out of daughters of Masterpiece, 
= J Rivaleer, ete. $10 each. Bellemont Farm, 

— Harrisonburg, Va. 
FARM MACHINERY. 
For Sale—One pure-bred Berkshire boar, 

For Sale — One two-horse tread-power, two years old, registered and transferred, 
cheap. Write A. F. Cooper, Salemburg, N. C. $60. Also one pure-bred Shropshire ram 

lamb, and Berkshire boar and sow pigs. 

No. 4 Sharples Separator in perfect con- Address, Animal Husbandry Department, 
dition for sale. C. M. Bass, Rice Depot, Va. 30x 237, West Raleigh, N. C. 

For Sale—Three No. 12 DeLaval separa- We are prepared to fill orders’ for 
tors, slightly used. Hickory Seed Co., Hick- | Berkshires of the purest breeding, from a 
ory, N.C. two months old pig to gilts in farrow, also 

service boars. Write us your wants. Ref- 

Second-hand Engines and Boilers For] erence: First National Bank, Yorkville, S. 
Sale—From 8 to 40 H.P. You make the] @. Latta Farm, Yorkville, S. C. 
price. E. G. Jones Iron Works, Rock Hill, 

8. C. Bargain in Pigs—For a limited time I 
offer choice pigs at $5 each. Breed, large 

HELP WANTED. White Yorkshires. Good stock; better indi- 

viduals. First come, first served. Check or 

Martin Hosiery Mills, Raleigh, N. C., want Pp. O. order to come with order. Delivery 
toppers, knitters, loopers, inspectors and | from July ist to 10th. R. O. Craddock, 
menders, steady work, good wages. Neathery, Va. 

Wanted—Experienced man or boy to drive POULTRY AND EGGS. 


dairy wagon and 
Wood-Lawn Dair 


milk. References required. 
‘y, Lumberton, N. C. 





Money easily made selling our monuments 


and tombstones. 
ment of work, 
Hendersonville 
ville, N. C. 


Marble 


25¢c 


brings 
circulars 


first consign- 
and instruction. 
Works, Henderson- 





New Campaign 
all political 
dates, 350 pages, 
sell like 
for postage. 


parties and 


hot cakes. 
Huse Co., 


Book—Complete history of 
Presidential candi- 
$1.00, 50c commission. Will 
Outfit free, send 10c 
Atlanta, Ga. 





Agents 
Farmer 
Profit,” 


and 


“Where Half the 
Liberal terms. 
Farmer, Raleigh 


Wanted 
our 
“A Southerner 


For 
books, 


The Progressive 
“Fertilizing for 
in Europe,” and 
World is Waking Up.” 
Address, The Progressive 
: me & 





Agents Wanted—Exclusive Territory. Good 
chance to build up permanent business. Mail 
us $10 for 36-pound feather bed and receive, 


without cost, 6-pound pair pillows. 


on all prepaid. 

Satisfaction gua 
well. 
mC. 
Bank. 


Feather Dealers, 
Our reference: 


Freight 
best ticking. 

Turner & Corn- 
Dept. 35, Charlotte, 
Commercial National 


New feathers; 
ranteed. 





Families Wanted—We 
two or 


lies with 
years of age. E 


need a few fami- 
more children over 13 
xperienced operatives make 


from 75 cents to $2 per day, according 
to their work. Will take either experienced 
or unlearned help, and pay board of un- 
learned help while learning. Splendid lo- 
cation, excellent schools and = churches, 
steady employment. Address Pilot Cotton 
Mills Company, Raleigh, N. C. 








LIVESTOCK. 

















For Sale—Fancy White Orpingtons—Snow- 
flake Yards, Raleigh, N. 





Pure White Wyandotte Eggs—Fifteen, one | 








dollar. W. K. Hale, Dunbar, S. C. 
Buff Orpington Eggs—15 for Tie Will 
sell one pen nice breeders cheap. A, Perkins, 











South Hill, Va. 

Wait! Get My Free Catalog—Buff Leg- 
horns, White Rocks. Woolley’s, Route 4, 
Charlotte, N. C 

Barred Rocks, White Leghorns—Eggs, 36 
$1. Chicks, 10c, 20c to 35c. Marion Mose- 
ly, Jeffress, Va. 

Indian Runner Ducks—Eggs, $1 per 15, 
45 or more, 5 cents an egg. Kelly Farm. 


Cleveland, N. C. 





100 Indian Runner Ducks 
—Pair, $2; trio, $3. Jas. 
ory, N. C., Route 3. 


(Ballard strain) 
T. Miller, Hick- 





White Orpingtons, Black Minorcas—Stock, 
eggs, chicks. Order now. Midnight Poultry 
Yards, Asheboro, N. C. 





White Rocks, 
orous stock 
dolph Poultry 


White Leghorns—Large 
Write us your wants. 
Farm, Asheboro, N. C. 


vig- 
Ran- 








S. C. Rhode Island Reds 
for sale. Hens, $1. 
Order quick. R. H. 





reeding 
Cocks, $2. Good 
Shuford, 





stock 
ones. 
Hickory, N. C. 





Twenty-Five Show Birds Cheap—Black 
Minorcas; some fine Orpington cockerels. 
Midnight Poultry Yards, D. M. Sharpe, Ashe- 
boro, N. C 





Eggs—$1 
































z doz., from pure strain Indian 
CATTLE. Runner ducks, Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
2 vk i . > 7 

Wanted—To buy some Jersey heifer calves. ppwand op ian ps a ae Island Reds, 
H. G. Mackie, Granite Falls, N. C. 5 Lae Ue af alae 

ae Oo Cats az q Eggs—Fresh and fertile; from stock as 
iri lagab me has ge niin Haw erating good as the best. S. C. White Orpingtons, 
eee CWE, , Pe venens * | Dark Brahmas. Eggs, $1 per 15. Satisfac- 

tion guaranteed. J. B. Thomason, Mar- 

Registered Guernsey Bull—Large, vigor- tin, Ga. 
ous, gentle, sixty dollars. J. N. Terry, News 
Ferry, Va. SEEDS AND PLANTS. 

Three fresh Jersey cows and three fine Sweet Potato Plants—All] the best varie- 
young horses for sale. Also Berkshire pigs. ties. Write for catalog of plants to Wm. 
Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. C. Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla. 

Bardin’s Holstein farms are offering for Cowpeas—Nice stock. Unknown, Speckle, 
sale 50 fancy grade cows; 50 fancy grade | Clay, Blacks. Write for prices. 3urrus & 
heifers. E. Bardin, Proprietor, West | Company, New Bern, N. C€. 

Winfield, N. Y. 
Cow Peas—Sowing and seed. Buy direct 
DOGS. from the farmer. Write quick for prices. 
E. A. Spainhour, Morganton, N. C. 

For Sale—Collie pups (males), five dol- 
lars. n. G; Day, Trenton, S. C. Sweet Potato Slips—Vines now ready, cut- 

tings, Yellow and White Yams. $1.20 per 

For Sale or Exchange—Pair one-half Fox, 1,000. W. O. Buckner, y 


one-half O'possor 
Jake Rudisill, 


n hounds, three months old. 


Cherryville, N. C. 





For Sale—Mal 
3 years old. No 


e and female 
bad habits. 


Greyhounds, 
Mulefoot pigs. 























W. F. Robinson, Box 101 Orangeburg, S. C. 
SHEEP AND GOATS. 

Fine 300-Pound, Pure-Bred Cotswold Ram. 
Price, $15. Fox Brothers, Sevierville, Tenn. 
STOCK. 

Ponies—Many breeds stock; dogs. Catalog. 

Stodghill, Shelbyville, Ky. 
SWINE. 
Berkshire and Mulefooted Pigs—$5 each. 
Norman Davis, Selbyville, Delaware. 
Registered Berkshire Boars—twenty dol- 
lars up; pigs, ten. Riverside Farm, Fort 
Mill, S. C. 





Pure-bred Ess 
and Angora goat 
Canton, N. C. 


2 
ek pigs, Southdown sheep 
s for sale. H. C. Hargrove, 





Pigs—Berkshir 
pure stock from 
to registration. 
Greensboro, N. 


e of richest breeding; 
large, prolific sows; entitled 
$15 pair. Groome & Sons, 
. 








Ridgeland, S. C 





For Sale—One thousand bushels of choice 
crimson clover seed, at $6.25 per bushel, 
f.o.b. Hickory. Price subject to market 
fluctuations. Hickory Seed Co., Hickory, N. C. 





Sweet Potato Plants—Catawba 





Yam, one 
of the best, $1.25 per thousand; Nancy Hall, 
300, 50c; 30, 80c, cash with order Prompt 


( 
shipment. N. E. Ramsey, Lincolnton, N. C. 





Field grown Cabbage and Tomato plants. 


Seedling and potted eggplants, pepper, to- 
mato and sage _ plants. Seedling celery 
plants. Also Dahlia, Canna, Phlox, Pansy 
and bedding plants. Long distance phone. 


Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 





Buff 
next 30 


Orpingtons—Bargain sale. 
days will sell promising 
from high-class stock at a 
need room. Birds weighing 
pounds. Cockerels, $2; 
A. Council, Franklin, Va. 


For the 
voungsters 
bargain, as I 
from 1 to 8 
pullets, $1.50. Ty. 





Five varieties field 
boars, sows in farrow 
and Poland China pigs; grade sows in far- 
row and pork pigs. Angora goats. Five 
leading strains poultry and eggs; Mammoth 
Bronze turkeys and eggs. Reversible and 
right-hand disk plows. Fine young coach 
stallion; all cheap. Money back if not 
+) ased. J. E. Coulter, Connelly Springs, 
N. ¢C. 


peas. Essex service 
and pigs; Berkshire 








The Markets 


RALEIGH MARKE’ 
Cotton. 
Report furnished by W. 























S. 


A. Simpkins. 


Good middling ..... ¢eye 11 % 

Strict middling ... ieee, BL AE 
DEIORUTE: fee Wie eRe 11% 
EiOW STAGES. 6.0260 wissen 6%@8 


Flour, Hay and Grain. 
Report furnished by C. B. Gill Produce Co. 











Flour—Per bbl—wholesale prices: 

High grade ee re .. $5.75 @$6.00 
ROW BLAGGS i iawn 648 ha 8/08 5.25@ 5.75 

Corn—No. 2 white, per bu.... 1.024% @1.05% 
NG. S MIKEE aavcsiecesace 1.00 @1.01% 

Good timothy hay, per ton.... 33.00@ 35.00 

AMGIIG BY sisi cceswsces «eee 30.00@ 32.60 

Lard. 

LA@rd—Best ...ccccscccecve ooceee 11% @12 
COMPOGUNG.. .s600c ctw rensovses 9% @10 
Cooking oll, GAl....cccceseses 61 @64 

Meats. 

DPCMCE IRB icc 6605s cea Snowe -10%@11 

RES. Di Br BIW i so ee e888 48 10% @11% 

Hams, sugar-cured @15% 


ces we-68 88-6 oe 1B 


SAVANNAH COTTON. 
(Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Editor 


The Cotton Record.) 
July 4. 

OFGIIGTY. biti bvic esas is 8 9-16 

Good ordinary .....0.see06 9 11-16 

Low middling «.....-sccsee 11% 

MIGGHRS 462.0. Ks rcsevecnes 2 

Good middling ......sceeee 12% 
Total sales—baleS ....ccee cece ervecce 609 
Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton Nominal 
Cottonseed meal, per ton......+.6- ‘ $26 


The market has continued very quiet with 


only a small amount of business doing. 
Prices have remained without change, but 
the tone has stiffened recently, quotations 


being practically nominal, as there is about 


nothing offered for sale. It is becoming 
more evident that the crop is all marketed 
for this season, and it does not look as if 
the total will be much over 15,500,000 bales. 


The world has gobbled it all up, and it even 


looks like some of the more procrastinating 
buyers are going to find trouble in getting 
enough to pull through the year on. As 
the prospect for the new crop becomes more 
an@ more dubious, the demand for the 
small remains of the old crop will grow 
more eager. 

The Government reports are not at all 
cheerful reading for those who are count- 
ing on another big crop next year. Up to 


last season a full crop was around 13,500,000 





bales. The official reports give an acreage 
reduction of over 7 per cent, with the con- 
dition even below the average. On the face 
of the returns, therefore, the promise is for 
less than an ave ze crop. But for consid- 





erations previously given, the actual prom- 
ise is not as good as seems on the face. This 
crop is in no shape to contend against the 
ordinary conditions of summer, and is mor- 


| ally certain to go all to pieces when the real 





critical period comes. 
part of Texas the crop is generally 
hence more liable to the usual 
the advanced season. Taking the crop as 
a whole, the maximum of promise is proba- 
bly offered in the showing made at this 
time. The outlook is very encouraging for 
good prices next fall. The world needs a 
fair-sized crop, while it loeks as if we will 
afford at best but a very moderate one. 


the lower 
late, and 


Except in 


RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 


(Report Furnished by W. G. 


Lambert, Mer. 
Union Stock Yards, 


Richmond, Va.) 














July 1. 

Steers, best, Der Cw ccc cs 6 essa 7.50 @$7.75 
medium (0 €00@ 26065 0.0%% 6.50@ 7.25 
COMMON {0 TAIT... 660s 00808 5.50@ 6.25 

| Heifera, Dest, per CWt.... osc00s<s 6.50@ 7. 
MCGIUM tO BOO. oo :6is:6.56:60-8% 6.00@ 6 
| Common  tO- FAI. occ cs hes 4.50@ 5.25 

Cows—best, Per CW tikc5.. asses 5.50@ 6.00 
medium tO 008. «66k. oes 4.50@ 5.25 
common to fair 2.50@ 4.00 

Mem Or CWlis 525 osc eee . 3.50@ 7.00 

SERENE REE ROW Ok 4y 6b:F 0k oaks ade ae 4.00@ 5.00 

CRIVGEE, GCXtEA, Per CWE. 6 ccc os 7.00@ 7.50 
PRCGIUM | 65 ii sas com sees oes 6.00@ 6.50 

Dairy Cows, per head,........ $30.00 @60.00 

oan, best, Per CW oe cssicseceeae 6.75@ 7.00 
good A ae ORE, arora Re a 6.00@ 6.50 
BOWS And StAES. 2... cccesesue 5.25@ 6.25 

Sheep—best, per cwt.......... 4.00@ 
common tO Tair 2.66. ccsccess BOE 
IBTNIE Fsac 8 0p ee Sw ess SERS 4.50@ 

RICHMOND TOBACCO. 
(Report Furnished by E. K. Vietor & Co., 
Leaf, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 
June 29. 

The weather has turned warm now and 

we have had several showers during the 
week, which has been of great benefit to the 





crop and have enabled the farmers to finish 


planting out. The newly set plants have 
also had a good chance to take hold, and 
prospects are much brighter than they were 


a week ago. It seems now that a full plant- 
ing is in the field and it is to be hoped that 
this tobacco, although planted late, will still 
mature and make a good yield. 

Business in prized tobaccos is quiet owing 


to lack of offerings and shipments to the 
various governments are going forward as 


usual, 


NEW YORK PRODUCE, 





(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
July 2. 
Potatoes, white. N 1, per barrel, $2.50 


red, $2.25@2 old, per barrel $1.50 





'. Sweets, per basket, No. 1, $1.50 
@ 2. Yellow onions, 30@90c per crate; 
white, 30@80c; red, 30@75ce. Cabbage, T5c 
@$1 per crate or barrel Beans, wax, 85c 
@$1.25 per basket; green 40c@$1. Beets, 
$1@1.75 per barrel. Carrots, $3@3.50 per 





dangers of | 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
REAL ESTATE. 





———_______ 
Farms For Sale—L. B. Dai I 
N.C. oe 











Lots, Farms—E. R. MacKethan, Payette: 
ville, S ; 2 
If you want a cheap home in Virginia 
apply to J. S. Gordon & Co., Baskervil} Va 





Splendid Farm on James —Boating bath 
ing, fishing. 600 acres. A Laughlin, 
Meherrin, Va. ; - 





For Sale or Exchange—Ideal stoc k farm 
For full description, write, “Square py, al.” 
Leaksville, N. C. ‘ 





Farms For 
can put 


Sale—If interested, 
I 
R;. Price; 


you in touch with 
Florence, S. C 


write me, 
bargains. A, 





Virginia Farms and Timbered Lands For 
Sale—Write for descriptive catalog. Jt ffreys, 
Hester & Co., Chase City, Va. ; 





Southern Georgia 
Lands—Easy terms; low prices. 
coming country. Booklet. 
Company, Homeland, Ga. 


Farms and_ Timber 
This is the 
Thompson & 





Cut-over Pine Lands—In Wayne County, 
Miss. For corn, cotton, general farming, 
stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and 
fruit. Elevated country. Good water. $5 
to $10 per acre. Terms: one-fourth cash, 
liberal terms on balance. For illustrated 


folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil- 
born, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper, 





For Sale—One 
in Southwest 


of the best 200-acre 
Georgia. Artesian 
church, school, store and gin 
one of the best communities in the South; 
also money-making country store, doing 
$15,000 annually. Farm and store sold to- 
gether or separately. For prices, terms, 
ete,, call on or write owner. Chas, A, 
Crocker, Liveoak, Mitchell Co., Ga. 


farms 
water, 
convenient; 





For Sale—800-acre farm at Warsaw, N. C. 


Five tenant houses; 225 acres cleared; clay 
subsoil 6 to 10 inches under cover; stout, 
dark top soil; very productive for cotton, 
corn, forage and truck; good water; graded 
school; healthy climate. Can easily and ad- 
vantagcously be divided into four or five 
small farms. Also 750-acre farm on Cape 
Fear River in Bladen County, N. C. 3rick 
residence, barns, stables, tenant houses, and 
fine stock range; top soil fine for all farm 


products; clay subsoil. 
application. 
bers and 
goods. 


Prices and terms on 
We are wholesale Grocery Job- 
carry in stock a full line of staple 
We give all mail orders prompt and 











careful attention. McNair & Pearsall, Wil- 
mington, N. C. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Send for Free Booklet—All about patents 


and their cost. 
L Victor Bldg., 


Shepherd & Campbell, 500 
Washington, D. C. 





Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 
Ths, 55c; 500, $2.25; 1,000; $4. Oyster Shell 
Lime, for agricultural purposes, $6 ton. 
Breslauer, Lachicotte & Co., Waverly Mills, 
S ©; 

















Retiring physician offers: Brownstone rvesi- 
dence; desirable paying practice; complete 
Armamentarium. <All for good North Caro- 
lina farm. Address ‘‘Doctor,’’ 106 West 

36th Street, New York City. 
barrel; new, $1@1.50 per 100 bunches. Cu- 
cumbers, $2.50@3 per barrel. Corn, 75c@ 
$1.25 per crate. Egg-plant, $1@2.50 per 
box. Horseradish, per barrel, $5@6. Let- 
tuce, 25@50c per barrel. Lima beans, $1@3 
per basket. Okra, per basket, $1.50@2.75. 
Peas, $1.25@2 per basket. Peppers, $1@3 





per box. Romaine, 50@75c per basket. 
Radishes, 75¢@$1 per 100 bunches. Spinach, 
75¢@$1.50 per barrel. Squash, $1@2 per 
barrel for white, and $1.50@2.50 per barrel 
for Yellow Crookneck. Turnips, $1@2 per 
100 bunches. Tomatoes, $1.50@2 per car- 
rier. Watercress, 75¢@$1 per 100 bunches. 

Apples, new, per bbl., $1@3. Peaches, $1 
@1.75 per carrier. Plums, $1.25@2.50 per 
carrier. Cherries, sour, per basket, $1.25@ 
50; black, 50@75c per 8-pound basket. 
Currants, 8@12c per quart. Strawberries, 
&$@1l5ce per quart. Blackberries, 6@12c per 
quart. Raspberries, red, 5@7c per pint. 
Gooseberrices, 7@10c per quart, Huckleber- 
ries, 10@138c per quart. Muskmelons, a. 
45s, per crate, $1.50@2.25; pony, $1.75. 
Watermelons, $25@50 per 100. 

Wheat, $1.181%4 for red, No. 2. Oats, 591'2¢. 

Mess pork, per barrel, $20@20.75. Mess 
beef, $15.50@16. 

Butter reamery specials, 27« 
firsts, 25% @26c; imitation creamery 
z4c; factory, 22@23c. 


Eggs, 21@238c 


for top grades. 
SUFFOLK PEANUTS. 
(Report by Suffolk, Va., Board of Trade.) 


POUGCS; MOT MOU, 6 6:6.i 0504-06 wees 4 ¢ 
MUPICLIY PUIG ois.6a.c ce bw e840 8ss 3% @3%e 
DOORS igre lee wean oe Ok eee eee atte 3%ec 
Spanish, per bushel ..........- 90c 


CHARLESTON FERTILIZERS. 
(Report Furnished by Coe-Mortimer Co.) 
Carload Lots, Cash, F. O. B. Cars, Tax Tags 


Attached. 

Per Ton. 
DUGEOtO OF GOOD. 60. ociagienen Oilealeeaee $51.00 
CONNUOER MAOUD bg ios o 4-5 Ke wee be eere ales 26.00 
Dried PBlo0d . is. 6 56a alata aioe ia alertness 63.00 
Emmarted (eh Sune: .264 oss cese oe si 43.00 
Mligh-arade tanKage «....ccccscccceses 36.50 
Thomas PROSPHAtE ....00ccc0sves 14.50 
Pie IR Sin 5.5 Saag sks bis eee 12.00 
DEGRIRTS GE BOARD occ ck vs cccsecever 37.00 
Ce ee Pe ee er erry 45,00 
MAUPIN NAMEN STs So aly eerie ered os cioua's oa ee 4a Bea 9.00 
Muriate mixture (potash 20%).... 14.50 





If you don’t see what you want advertised, 
write us. 
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HOW SOME SCHOOLS WERE MADE BETTER. 








YOUR TEACHER AND 
HELP HER. 


KNOW 


No Teacher Can Do the Best Work 
“Without the Help of the Parents. 

Ff I should be asked, what were 
it the most potent factors in our 
struggles for educational uplift, I 
ghould say without hesitation, intel- 


ligent parental interest and sympa- 
thy with efforts made by the State 


and teachers for the moral, physical 
and mental growth of the child. 
of the parental interest 
which they stimulate our Civie Im- 
provement Leagues and _  Parent- 
Teachers’ Associations accomplish an 
inestimable amount of good in both 
a material and a spiritual way. 
When I was teaching my first 
school I would not have known most 
of my pupils’ mothers and fathers 
had I met them, but now I not only 
know them, but know whether or not 


Because 


John has eyes like his father, and 
whether Mary ‘‘takes curls after her 
mother.” I also know to a large 


extent what kind of home influences 
my pupils have. This is a factor in 
discipline also, as it would be un- 
just to demand the same thing of 
Tommie who is surrounded by all 
that is rough and coarse in his home 
as it would of James who comes from 
a well-ordered, refined home. 

I hold it nothing short of crimi- 
nal for a parent to send his child to 
a teacher about whom he knows ab- 
golutely nothing, and would not rec- 
ognize upon sight. Think of put- 
ting your child’s destiny into un- 
known and sometimes unsafe hands. 
As a teacher, let me beg of you, 
mothers, to get acquainted with your 
children’s instructor. 

The physical sides of our chil- 
dren’s natures are being developed 
in the last years through the use of 
the hands, or manual training, and 
through the most healthful, helpful 
and most interesting of all studies 
to the normal boy, plant life, or agri- 
culture. When sufficient time has 
elapsed to bring the fruits of these 
practically new branches of our 
school curriculum to maturity, 
America cannot help but see a 
change in her manhood—a change 
back to the things worth while in 
life. 

The health of our children is pro- 
tected in a way never before known. 


Our sanitary drinking fountains, 
drinking cups, open-air schools for 
tubercular children, the trained 


nhurse as a part of the faculty and 
free dentistry for those too poor to 
pay for it are a few of the advances 
made in the last few years in educa- 
tion. 

If you have not reached these 
things in your schools, let it only 
inspire you to new effort; for the 
three—the parent, the State and the 
teacher, for the “love of a little 
child’’—can accomplish anything. 

NELL CHERRY. 


Russellville, Ky. 





A Little Town’s Good Work. 


EN years ago our little town had 
a small schoolhouse with no in- 
Closure, two teachers and a very poor 
average of pupils. The teachers were 
poorly paid. We, as a town, realized 
that something had to be done if we 
Wished our children to have an edu- 
cation. We went to work to get a 
first-class principal. This we did by 
Supplementing the salary paid by 
the parish. 
We were fortunate enough to get a 
man that worked for something else 
besides money. He took great in- 


terest in the upbuilding of the town 
and school, 


About 


every three miles in our 
locality were little country schools 
taught by poorly paid, inferior 
teachers. This principal and some 


of our leading citizens, by their ef- 


forts, got the Parish Superintendent 
interested in our school, and by 
their united efforts, got these schools 
consolidated with ours, 
making it a high school. 
3y voting a five-year tax, we built 
a $3,000 schoolhouse, wired in 
eral surrounding it, built nice 
plank walks, stiles and other con- 
veniences We employ eight teach- 
demanding the best. We pay 
good salaries and expect good ser- 
vice. The children from these form- 
er small schools are brought to 
school in wagons. The owner cf 
wagon receives $30 per month from 
the parish for his trouble. We have 
over 200 children in our school. 
The merchants and other leading 
men give medals for the best spell- 


thereby 


sev- 


acres 


ers, 


ing, penmanship and other studies. 
The teachers and pupils unite to 
make their house and yard attrac- 
tive. Often in the fall and winter 
they go to the woods and dig up 
evergreen trees to set out. Each 


family pays $1 incidental fee to pay 
someone to keep the house and 
yard clean. The rooms are scoured 
and disinfected. 

Does it help the community to 
have such a school? It has helped 
ours. People have even moved from 
other States in order to send their 
children to school here. The town 
twice the size it was when we 


is 


were 
patronizing the small two-room 
schoolhouse. 


MRS. C. E. ROBINSON. 
Pelican, La. 





A New Schoolhouse and How It 
Was Built. 


WILL send you a picture of our 

schoolhouse and tell the readers 
how it was built, and what is being 
done along educational lines. 

We have two districts consolidated 











and now with four 


have a building 
rooms, a Masonic hall and W. O. W. 


hall above, and two school rooms 
below, with a hall between and ves- 
tibule in front. 

There was $274 building fund 
on hand, and the neighborhood went 
to work and hauled the material, and 
then a man was hired to lay the 
concrete foundation and two carpen- 
ters were hired and the men of the 
neighborhood donated work when 
they could (it being autumn, every- 
one was busy gathering the crops), 
and other workmen were hired be- 
fore it was completed. When it was 
finished, the directors went among 
the patrons of the school collecting. 
Some would give from $5 to $25, giv- 
ing a note for a certain amount to 
be paid the next fall. -Then the di- 
rectors borrowed the money, signing 


the note themselves, and paid all 
expenses. Masons bore the expense 


of the Masonic hall, and the W. O. 
W. the expense of the W. O. W. hall. 


The old building was torn down 
and something near $100 worth of 
lumber was saved of it, the other 
being put in piles and sold to the 
highest bidder. We now carry 
$2,000 insurance on the building. 
It is also painted, and now others 
have transferred from other districts 
to our district and there are 
two “‘sheds’ built on the ground by 
individuals for the horses and bug- 
gies used to carry their children to 
and from _ school. We have two 
teachers and have seven months of 
school during the year. We also 


have a library fund _ started 
hope in the near future to have a 
library in the school. We are.in the 
country, ten miles from the railroad, 
and I think what has been done here 
could be done at other places need- 
ing schoolhouses. I have written 
this hoping others may profit by our 
experience 


and 


RS 


M W. 
Wattensaw, Ark. 


K. BEARD. 





The Betterment Association’s Work. 


AY I tell how one rural school’s 

Woman’s Betterment Associa- | 
tion is making its meetings interest- 
ing and profitable? 





We meet once a month at the 
schoolhouse. At a recent meeting 
we discussed “Tuberculosis, Its 
Cause and Cure.’’ Four of the la- 


dies read papers on these subjects, 
and they were discussed. 


At this meeting the school chil- 
dren were allowed to remain and 
they gave some short but very ap- 


propriate selections along this line. 
They also interspersed the readings 
with songs. 

In January we had a very 
esting, helpful meeting, each mem- 
ber contributing an idea—that is, 
telling some little thing they had 
found especially helpful, and that 
they considered worth passing on. 

Some of us have been very anx- 
ous to take up the study of domes- 
tic science in our meetings, but it 
seems we cannot, as so many have 
not the time to read up on the 
subject. But I consider a meeting 
like this the next best thing. 

Of course, we always have the reg- 
ular business attended to at our 
meetings, but we are trying to make 
them helpful and interesting also. 

The average country woman has 
no time for clubs, and but few social 
affairs, but we try to make our meet- 
ings pleasant socially. 

We have been trying to keep the 
children interested in our work. 

For two years we have had floral 
fairs in the fall. The children are 
given chrysantemum slips in the 
spring, and they grow flowers for the 
fair. 

Prizes are given for the 
blooms of the different colors. 

The little boys were each given 
an ear ot corn. This they planted, 
cultivated and sent their three best 
stalks to the floral fair, a prize was 
given for the best. 


inter- 


best 


The little girls were also given 
a prize for the best patchwork 
square, 


The children’s exhibit, of course, 
was in connection with the ladies’ 
floral fair, the proceeds going to the 
association’s funds, to be used for 
the improvement of our school. 

This year we are planning to give 
each pupil one pint of field peas, 
which he is to plant, work and gath- 
er, bringing the peas to be measured 
in the fall. The child having most 
will receive a prize. The peas are 
to be sold and the proceeds used 
to buy some new books for the li- 
brary. 


In this way the children are kept 
interested in their school, and are 
made to feel that they are having a 
real part in the work of the Woman’s 
Betterment Association. 

Thus, we all work together for the 
improvement of our school, and at 
the same time try to make our 
monthly meetings instructive and 
profitable as well as a social pleas- 


ure to be looked forward to by us | 
all. MRS. C. P. ROBINSON. 
Gastonia, N. C. 


The other day I ran across a Rus- 
sian proverb that pleased me: ‘‘Nev- 
er say ‘Never.’”’ So if you are as 
tired as I am, waiting for the warm 
spring days to come—maybe you, 
too, need to remember that proverb 
—‘‘Never Say ‘Never.’ ’’—Mrs Lind- 
say Patterson. 
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THE BEST SUMMER 
FARM INVESTMENT 


When dairy production is larg- 
est waste is greatest and qual- 
ity poorest without a separator. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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No Weather Too. 
Hot For Plowing 


if You Own An of Tractor 


HE powerful, efficient off never 

falters in the hottest weather. 

When it is cruelty to work a 
horse or mule the moves right 
ahead turning deep. smooth furrows, 
doing the work of many men with 
mules. Do all the plowing for 
your tenants with the With 
hay atexorbitant prices and kerosene 
at only Sto7 cents a gallon, it's evi- 
dent that the of is the most:eco- 
nomi al method of plowing. discing, 
harrowing, seeding, harvesting, haul- 
ing and road grading, and ior all 
belt work—threshing, feed grinding, 
etc. Uses fuel only when working. 


Crop Rotation Pays Big Dividends 


To get best results from crop rota: 
tion you must finish your plowing on 
time regardless of the character of 
the season.’ That's the business of 
the No delay from any cause 
can endanger your profits if you have 
an ready. Works 24hours every 
day when neccessary, 


Write For Tractor Facts 


Learn the work you can do with an 

,. how many acres you c nturn 

per day. how lirtle care it requires 

compared with horses—al/ the facts 

that mean dollars to you. Write for 
the o@ catalog today. Address. 

M. RUMELY CO. 
5572 Main Street La Porte, ind. 




































































BINDER 








Keep a file of your papers this year. 


Attachment with Corn Harvester 
cuts and throws in piles on harvester 
or winrows. Man and horse cuts and 
shocks equal with a Corn Binder. 
Sold in every State. Price $20.00. W. H. BUXTON, of | 
Johnstown, Ohio, writes: ‘‘The Harvester has proven allj 
you claim for it; the Harvester saved me over $25 in la- 
bor last year’s corn cutting. I cut over 500 shocks; will 
make 4 bushels corn to a shock.’’ Testimonials and cat- 
alog free, showing pictures of harvester. Address 
NEW PROCESS MFC. CO.,Salina, Kansas. 


CLOVERS---RYE---OATS. 


Crimson Clover, Bur Clover, N. C. Seed 
Rye, Winter Turf and Appler Oats. Write 
for special price list. 
HICKORY SEED CO., - 





Hickory, N. O. 





Sell Fruit Trees—Summer work for teachers, 
college boys, and farmers. Easy to sell and 


big profits. Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 








OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


In this department we shall publish offer- 
ings of all lands wanted or offered for sale or 
for rent. Wedo not extend our general ad- 
vertising guarantee to this department, be- 
cause every purchaser should see land for 
himself before buying, but no man is per- 
mitted to offer land for sale in this depart- 
ment until he has first shown us satisfactory 
rea as to his honesty and financial re- 
sponsibility. 


interested in the 
lands situated in the 
section of northeast Mississip- 
to W. A. Houston, Okolona, Miss. 

















Alfalfa Lands—If you are 
best alfalfa and grain 
Black Prairie 
pi, write 





LANDS FOR SALE in Southwest Georgia— 


To home-seckers and investors: These 
lands are low in price, fertile and adaptable 
to the widest range of crops Write today 


for land list. HILL-LEVIE REALTY CO., 


Montezuma, Ga, 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


































The 


Karmer’s Library 


HE successful farmer of today is 


usually 


reading farmer, and this is going to be 


more the rule in the future. 


a 


More is being 


learned all the time all about agriculture and agricul- 
tural practices, and the pegert of farming aa of 


farm life is constantly being raised. This m 


€a 


hat 


the farmer of the future will rere to know more ef ose 
the farmer of today to make a success of his farm 
a 


work, and also that he will have to do better 
if he would be considered ‘go00d”’ 
does even the “good” farmer of today. 


There are many ways of acquiring this necessar, 
in fact, 


knowledge. One of the best—one, 


pensable, if it is to be acquired economically—is 


the reading of good books on agriculture. 


The Progressive Farmer has always 


farmer, than 


2 


indi is- 


by 


advised its readers, 


in addition to the farm papers and the free bulletins of the 


xperiment 


United States Department of Agriculture, the E 
Stations and the State Department of Agricultur 


e, to b 


uy, 


read and keep for reference as many good books as they 


ean afford. 


Below we give a list treating of many phases of 


agriculture, all of which, we believe, will be found of real 


value. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE 


Farmer’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture—By E. V. Wil- 





cox and C. B. Smith—A handy reference book, 
covering the whole field of agriculture........... $3.50 
Farm and Garden Rule Book—By L. H. Bailey—A 
book the farmer will Keep at hand and refer to 
py rs eNO Wa Roe a Oe i ane hee MCR eae eae a Tae a ee 1.76 
GENERAL AGRICULTURE 
Agriculture Through the Laboratory and School Gar- 
den—By Jackson and Daugherty—A text-book for 
high school and _— students, but useful also 
t@ the farmer... ... Cra te CIE Te 1.60 
Practical Farming—By W. F. M lasse y—No introduction 
OEMOCU, SO Gir TOROS 6.6 5 66.6506: based 6080 0 6:08 1.59 
Southern Field Crops—By J. F. Duggar—Tells how to 
RAMMED) MOUNT ONES CORNIIII go io. ir5 vases 00s 5,408 6 0560, ep rane 1.76 
Farm Grasses of the United States—-By WwW. J. Spill- 
man—A book Southern farmers need to study.... 1.00 
Farm Development—By W. M. Hays—Planning and 
developing the farm; chapters on drainage, roads, 
Pat ul” ey eee eee rae CRE aCE? ee ee a eee ee ° 1.50 
SOILS AND FERTILIZERS 
First Principles of Soil Fertility—By Alfred Vivian— 
A standard work by an authority................ 00 
Soiis—By F. H. King—A rather old book that has 
stood the test and been brought up to date...... 1.60 
Soils — By S. W. Fletcher — Authoritative, readable, 
MAMICTD SITBMETONOE 6ok be 8666 ek ceteris eens -. 2.00 
Fertilizers—By E. B. Voorhecs—A standard work on 
UNG UNE. ig ek dca oy OOo Oe AP ee Pe ee 1.26 
Fertilizing for Profit—RBy E. E " Miller—P lain, brief, 
3 ss Se wir Cr acy Saree coe a ee ene a ee 75 
LIVESTOCK 
Feeds and Feeding—By W. A. Henry—A great collec- 
tion of feeding facts for farmers. Every stockman 
A IONE RG sos as aver he s-0 shite ewe wee es secur eee 
Fypes and Breeds of Farm Animals—By C. S. Plumb 
—All leading breeds described and pictured 2.00 
Farm Stock—By C. W. Burkett—A popular discussion 
Of lMvestOcK MOANARBEMENL «06.6 ccc cece 1.50 
Swine—By Wm. Dietrich—Good, but written for North- 
Orn COnditions .......<.. Aree d wiare elem e bie e Bret 1.60 
Sheep Farming in America—By J. E Wing—Th author 
ig a2 good sheep-man and ‘a good writer... 1.00 
Merket Dairying, and Dairy Farming—By Jokn Mich- 
els—Two short, practical treatises; each......... 1.00 
Milk and Its Products—By H. H. Wing—A reliable 
Mime 06 LHe CUPS GE UNE. oi iik ck vs ccsaccewion - 1.60 
Farmer’s Cyclopedia of Livestock—By Wilcox and 
Smith—For reference and consultation........... 8.50 
The American Standard of Perfection—Indispensable 
a ae eo era eee 1.50 
Farm Poultry—By G. C. w atson—Full of valuable in- 
Cg | a ee re ei ee errr rere 2.36 
’ 
HORTICULTURE 
Southern Gardener’s Practical Manual—By J. Ss. New- 
man—-Strictly Southern in all respects........... 1.60 
Principles of Fruit Growing—By L. H. Bailey—One cf 
the best books for the beginner................ 7.690 
The Pruning Book—By L. H. Bailey—The subject 
CUee TROBE 646 xia seas aeeees Sein Shad ees oars 1.60 
Farm Friends and Farm Foes—By C. M. WreeGenti 
sects, plant diseases, weeds, etc............. 1.26 
A. B. C. and X. Y. Z. of Bee Culture—By A. I. Root— 
re QRCNOPITD. Gi ORO so siiis 556 o6c A eewe wos 000 0a 1.60 
Rural Hygiene—By H. N Ogden—A valuable book on 
inaking the home surroundings healthy........ 1.60 


Of course this list could be many times as large, and we 


 ocure for readers good books on many subjects entirely 
ist. We shall be glad to hear from all who wish to buv 
of any kind, to assist them any way we can 
any books the 2y need at publishers’ prices 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


, and supply 


outside 


farm books 


them 


with 
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GREAT TEACHERS’ 


Help Build the George 


Will Help Other Schools and Colleges. 


By Bolton Smith, 





gree the Civil War was over 
and the South lay prostrate, 
George Peabods reated a 


iand South and gave to it 


body = 


of the East 
$3,000,000 


Southern edu- 


board of the leading men 
for use in 
cation. 
Thirty four years 
Board of New Yor 
careful investigation into Sout 
educational conditions decided the 
greatest need to trained 


promoting 


ago this f 


+ . +n} 
k, aiter mak} 


be 


and for that purpose established the 
Peabody Normal School at Nashville, 
Tennessee. At this time ‘ ere 
no normal schools in the n 





there are 37, supported by public 
taxation, practically every one Ol 


vhich was 


established 
that came 
raduates, and 


eon 
and its 
are Pat over and 


QD 


raduates. Recenth 








body Joard of New York has felt 
that there was no impo it object 
to be served in keeping alive one nor- 
mal school supported by _ private 
means to compete with those 37 nor- 
mal schools, its own hildren, but 
that there was need of educational 
leadership and inspiration, and of 


familiar with the best ed- 
and 


posit 


teachers 
ucational thought 
the world to fill 
city and county — 
education and_ presidents of 
teachers in these 37 normal scho 

They have, therefore, discontinue 


rience of 





as State, 


endents of 








lthe Peabody Normal School = 
formed a board of men represt nting 
the entire South and large a them 
with the duty of ests ablie } in 
Nashville a coilege for the gee 
training of teachers. The South 
having attained the level set by the 
Peabody Norma! School they felt 
| that it was time to open the George 


| velopment. 


Peabody Teachers. 


This 


College for 
was the logical de- 
The lower need being 
the higher need arises out 
careful survey im- 
educational needs of the 
showed that $3,200,000 was 


order of 


supplied, 
of it. A 
mediate 

South 


of the 


at once necessary to the carrying out 
of the purpose in view Towards 
this the New Peabody Board first 
gave $1,000,600 on ondition that 
$550,000 be raised » Te ssee¢ 


This has been done, and they have 
now offered $560,000 more on a con- 
dition that we, the trustees of Pea- 
body College, raise $1,000,000 To- 
wards this million Mr lorgan has 
given $100,000, the General Educa- 


tion Board $250,000 and the form 





Peabody Normal School st have 
pledged themseives to raise $200,- 
600, leaving $450,000 inprovided 
fo 

To assure the success of the objects 


of this institution the entire sum 


must be raised. Every legitimate 
will be t 

end. We need $45{ 
vill not here 
educational 
that this college 


effort made to a 


000 more. Spe e 
permit us to go into the 
problems of the 


South 


will solve We men- 





tion only a few of the avenues along 
which there is a large work to be 
| done, and where the want of such 
vork is now pitifully omnipresent 
The re-organization of the moun- 
tain school] system You Know some- 
thing of the need there; witness the 
abortioned morals and the murder- 
ous tendencies of the uned ed and 
incivilized mountain people of e 
South 
Other objects are the Bureaus of 
School Research, the building up of 
seful libraries in every ook and 
( er ¢ he S¢ roug he 
Teachers br: er sé ] aking 
( ¢ ( Y ¢ ool ( l cen- 
er where the teacher will be a first 
influence in each community for bet 
‘tering economical and moral, and 


COLLEGE 


Peabody 


ygienic conditions. We ion 
also the courses of the institution that 
vill send out health and prosperity 
builders, agricultural and _ politica] 
economists and all in all men and 
women whose life function il be 
socializing and civilizing that large 
population of the South, both black 
and white, which enjoys our en- 
ship rights but has not knx and 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


FOR THE WHOLE SOUTH, 












































































College Teachers—How it 


for 


Memphis, Tenn. 


annot appreciate 
highest privilege of 


or exercise the 
the rights. 
The opportunity is 
to assist in an undertaking hich 
vershadows any other educational 
movement of today or of i ! 
The call is so urgent. the 
so tremendous, we feel justified 


now presented 


.ecade. 


‘ 7 
needa 







in taking this channel of approach- 
ing you and telling enough of our 
story to awaken your inter to the 
point that you will ask to hear more, 
Address the George Peabody College, 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Better Schools and Better 
Go Hand in Hand. 


Farming 


(\ ALEM township in Granville Coun- 
S ty voted a special tax for schools 
t1 years ago. This gives them 





ble the 
h better 
creases 


number of 
salaries 
considerably 


teachers at 


and also n- 
the length of 





tern). 


A patron of 
this township, 
shert time 
the term, 
school 


one of 
came 

after 
and in 
made 


the schools in 
into my office a 
the beginnin 
talking ations 
this statement: 





“JT had always been in the 
hahit of stopping my boys 
school whenever I needed them 
to dig potatoes, or gather corn, 


or plow This year, however, 

found trouble in carrying out 
this custom for the boys be- 
gan to kick when I suggested 


that they stay at home to work 


on the farm, even if it was for 
cniv one day at a time. They 


omplained that the other mem- 


bers of the class would get 
head of them and that the 
teachers made them do extra 


york when 
from school. 
I found 


missed time 
my surprise 
they were in- 


they 
To 


out that 


terested in their lessons nd 
making greater progress than I 
had thought possible, so I went 
o town, bought a_ two-hors 
pic and let them go on t 

1001.”’ J. F. WEBB 





xford, N. C. 


North Carolina Farmers’ and Wom- 


en’s Institutes. 


arty No. 1.—July 22, Littleton; 





uly 23, Warrenton; July 
Floyd’s S. H.; July 25, Stovall; July 
26, Creedmoor; July 27 pson 


July 30, Frank- 
Apex. 


July 29, Louisburg; 
linton; July 31, 











Party No. 2.—July 19, Goldstor 
July 20, Siler City; July 22, Liber- 
ty; July 23, Carthage; July 24, Rae- 
ford; July 25, Eagle Springs; July 
26, Star; July 27, Troy; July 29, Mt. 

lead; July 30, Norwood; July 31, 

Ibermarle. 

Party No July 18, Bilboa 
July 1? Roxboro; July =U Leas- 
burg: July 22, Ruffin; July 23, Beth- 
anv; July 24, Dan Valley 5 


295, Danbury; July 26, Wal: 
‘ove: July 27, Franklin S. } J 


































































et Pilot Mt.; July 30. West fir 
Juiv 31, Tobaccoville. 
Party No. 4 July 18, Ol " 
Jul Ly. 2 ) July 2 = 
SV Mars H j 
Marshall | 4, Dana - 
olumbus; July 26 Horss She 
July 27, Selic July 29, Penrose; 
July 30. Candler; July 31, Bethel. 





























































































i urday, July 13, 1912.] 
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The Irish Farmer and How He 
Lives. 








Continued from page 11.) 


way to help Ireland is to nolp Irish 
agriculture. The traditional English 
policy of oppression, Catholic perse- 
cution, and absentee landlordism has 
‘inevitably undermined thrift, energy 
and initiative, and also been 
mainly responsible for the ruinous 
enigration which has drained the 
country of its life-blood. Ireland 
today has fewer people than it had 
one hundred years ago. In 1841 it 
had over 8,000,000; today, 70 years 
later, it has only 4,000,000, the pop- 
niation having declined steadily at 
each decennial census. It should be 
noted however, that the decrease in 
the ten years, 1901-11 was smaller 


has 


in 1901. No wonder the Earl of Dun- 

raven says: “For half a century and | 
more the best equipped, mentally and 

physically, of the population has been 

leaving Ireland. The survival of the | 
unfittest has been the law and the} 
inevitable result—deterioration of 

the race—statistics abundantly sup- 

port.”’ 


creased from 35.5 in 1871 to oy 


Nearly every Irishman one meets 
has relatives in America. In Bally- 
ragget yesterday morning the man I 
went to interview told me he had 
two brothers in America; the hotel- 
keeper spoke of having cousins in 
America, and a cordial. Irishman 
with whom I got into conversation 
on entering Dublin told me he was 
the only one of his large family left 
in Ireland. 





The Greatest Curse of All. 


Centuries of oppression have thus 
made for the breaking of Irish en- 
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to sell for cash or exchange for blankets, ship it to Chatham Mifg. Co., 
Elkin, N. C. They will treat you right. 


783 






































































































































than in any other decade since the 
terrible days of 1846-47, when the 
potato crop failed and famine and 


t 
t 


terprise and a steady tide of emigra- 
ion 








has weakened the racial stam- 





AN IRISH RURAL LANDSCAPE. 









from that of a farm scene in the South. 





The absence of forests, and the joining of farmto farm by stone fences and hawthorn 
hedges give an Irish rural landscape a peculiar checkerboard appearance very different 

















































fever carried death to every fourth 
person in the Island and the gruesome 
trap-coffin was invented ‘‘in which 
the corpse was carried to burial, but 
which instead of still enclosing the 
corpse, was brought away from the 
coffinless grave to convey thither 
hundreds of other departed victims 
of the famine and the typhus.” 


Ever since the famine a vast tide of 
emigration has flowed steadily from 
Ireland to America. As these emi- 
grants have been mainly the stouter 
and abler-bodied men, their depart- 
ure has been a further force for ra- 


cial degeneracy against which it has 
been hard to contend. This fact is 
recognized by the Irishmen them- 


Selves, as Sir Horace Plunkett said 
in 1898: “An Anglicised Ireland 
would have been a strength and a 
protection to the British Empire. As 
it was, the soldier, the capitalist and 
the workingman were driven out to 
lead hostile armies and build up rival 
industries in foreign lands. 
land itself an oppressed residuum was 
left to breed swarms of poor, ignor- 
ant, Celtic peasantry, whose not im- 
ginary grievances have long been 
and may at any moment become 
again the disturbing factor in the 
home politics of the British Empire. 


In } 


r 
re- 


A Deplorable Situation. 


: “Moreover, the birth rate in Ireland 
18 now lower than in any other Euro- 
pean country except France, the ex- 
cessive proportion of old people left 
as the result of the emigration of the 
young is such that the old-age pen- 
f oners number nearly three times as 
tiany, in proportion to population, as 
in England; and the ratio of insane 
ber ten thousand inhabitants in- 

















ina, but perhaps the most serious 
degenerative influence is yet to be 
noted. This is the drink habit. Scot- 
land is often spoken of as now one 
of the most whiskey-cursed coun- 
tries on earth, but the Scotchman 
does not pay out as large a propor- 
tion of his earnings for drink as the 


Irishman does. The Irish expendi- 
ture for spirits, wine and _ beer 
averages $15 a year for each man, 


woman and child in the island, or 


an average expenditure of $75 for 
each family of five. As the average 
farm laborer in Ireland gets less 
than $2.60 a week, it will be seen 
that he would have to work 


six weeks in a year to pay the drink 
bill of an average inhabitant and 30 
weeks for that of an average fam- 
ily. The “Irish Homestead” in its 
issue of June 1, referred to a country 
town as typical in that four out of 


every five shops or stores in it sold 
liquor, and the little town of 600 
people which [ visited yesterday sup- 
ported seven saloons. Only four 
grown men in the town, I was in- 
formed, kept free from drunkenness, 
and it is the custom each evening 
for the men to go to the “public 
houses” as soon as their work is 
done and supper eaten, returning 


home late at night in varying stages 
of intoxication. 
At the fairs, 
custom for the 
home, for the 
come too full 
trip alone. 


it is said, it is the 
women to drive 
husbands usually be- 


to make the return 


Saloon Signposts. 


The hard, monotous life the 
people have had to endure perhaps 
accounts in some measure for the 
frequent resort to drink, but the poor 












Mt. Pleasant Collegiate institute 


“Merit the 


A high-grade Institution for young men and boys, pre- 
paring for business life, teaching, or the Junior class in 
college. Government that appeals to manliness and de- 
velops self-control. Accredited relations with University. 
Beautiful and healthful location in Piedmont Carolina. 
Commodious brick buildings on elevated, shady campus. 
Splendid athletic grounds Total expenses for the session 
under $225 Many things you want to know about the 
school s« forth in illustrated catalog, sent free. Address 


G. F. McALLISTER, A. M. Principal, 


Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 


Measure of Success” 














WARRENTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 
Course of study required for granting of certificate given highest credit—16 



























units—in the list of accredited schools of The University. Experienced \ 
Faculty. All boarding pupils under the immediate supervision of the > 
Principal. Separate dormitory for girls. Total expenses for year, $225.00. ee 
For Catalogue Address, JOHN GRAHAM, Principal. 
- has pai 1e price for tem- Estavlished 1884. A Ledding ee 
peasant has ye a tl ue Bay : Zs | BOARDING SCHOOL. Low Rates. == = 
porary exhilaration in steadily in- Wide Patronage. Excellent) = =, 3 = 
Aging rerty jege ire Wehtd an l Buildings. Healthful = = = 2 ‘ 
creasing poverty, degeneracy anc Location. , @ £°E a lh \ 
hopelessness. One is struck with the « i Bia ese ~ 80?" Catalogue, \ 
S&S &=s = with Views and full ” 
» . s | = = ‘\ 
number of pawnshops which thrive | = 2eF = 25 ™ particulars sent Free. ee) 
Ff a z i 4 4 e Write to-day Address the President 
side by side with the saloons, and kA W.T. WHITSETT, Ph.D., Whitsett, WC 
no less struck with the number of 


human signposts alongside the saloon 


| 
doors— dirty, ragged, stunted, red- | 
nosed drunkards who spend their | 
last penny with the saloon-keeper | 


and beg the wayfarer for more to go 
the same way. Near Castlecomer I 
passed a dirty hovel of three rooms 
—a donkey in one end, cattle in the 
other, while in the middle room the 
pigs sleep in straw alongside the 
human occupants. “The man drinks | 
all he earns,’’ said my driver in ex- | 
planation; and there are dozens of | 
cases where slavery to drink has} 
brought the peasant to a plight no 
better. 

Of course, we hear it frequently 
said in the South that ‘‘prohibition 
does not prohibit,’ and the evils of 
“blind tigers’’ are not inappropriate- 
ly denounced, but there is certainly 
twenty times as much chance for a 
boy to become a drunkard under con- 
ditions such as exist in Ireland 
where a saloon is flaunted in his face 
at almost every street corner, as 
there. is in any Southern town 
where one must hunt up an illegal 
seller, outside the pale of the law 
in order to get a drink. In one case, 
you must hunt the liquor, deviously 
and secretly, in the other case, the 
liquor is hunting you, aggressively 
and openly. 


A Better Day Dawning. 


« Nevertheless, the outlook in Ire- 
land is by no means wholly dark. 
In my next letter I shall tell the in- 
spiring story, for one thing, of how 
the farmers by organization and co- 
operation are re-making Irish agri- 
culture. That emigration, while still 
heavy, is now going on at a declining 


rate I have already suggested. The 
birthrate is also showing a slight 
increase in recent years, and the 


people are now better housed than 
ever before. Consumption which has 
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An old established school, noted 
for its scientific and practical meth- 
ods of teaching. 
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JOSEPH HUGHES, M.R.C. V.S., 
2537 State St., - Chicago, Il. 
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taken such a heavy death-toll— 
largely because people have too few 
windows in their houses and keep 
these windows shut-—has found its 
victims decreasing with the coming 
of the more.sanitary dwellings, from 
per 1,000 people in 1907 to 2.6 
in 1908, 2.4 in 1909, and 2.3 in 1910; 
I have no figures for 1911. 


Are Also 


Financial Conditions Im- 


proving. 


In 20 years the deposits in joint 
stock banks have increased per 
cent; in trustees’ savings banks, 27 
per cent, and in postal saving banks, 
220 per cent. The ownership of 
land, better educational advantages, 
more sanitary dwellings and perhaps 
most notable of all, the agricultural 
co-operation of which I shall write 
next week, are making a new Ireland, 
and teaching lessons which even our 
own more fortunate and more pros- 
perous Southern farmers cannot af- 
ford to ignore. 

Dublin, Ireland. 
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Before the war no man was allowed to 
educate a slave, because they said it ruined 
him and rendered him unfit for work. Edu- 
cation is a hindrance to slavery, and ignor- 
ance a necessity to it.—Chas. D. McIver. 
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An Engineering Institute of the 
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: progressive South. 1050 fee¢. 
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nit , try, n y; ture; Four Weeks Winter : : . For illustrated cat- 4 G MATHESON LL. D Pres dent. 
Civil Engineering, Textile En- jeans tse. Witmer, Poe alog, address - U. ’ 9 I 
gineering, Architectural Engi- pe 


neering, Mechanical and Elec- Weeks Winter Course in Cot- 
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in all the Colleges they attend, North and South. Ventilation, Sanitation and Sa ; 
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Pupils. Military, elp in making Men of Boys. 

and all fees for the session, except tuition, $134. Tuition, $40 additional. of - » to help 

SCHOLARSHIPS—167 four-year Agricultural 
quirements 16 years or over. 51 one-year 








and Textile scholarships. Age re- 
Agricultural scholarships. Age re- 
quirement, 18 years or over. Value of scholarships, $100 per 


e 
session and free | b i ll 
tuition. Scholarship and entrance examinations will be held July 12th, at each ouls urg oO ege 


County Courthouse in South Carolina. For information, write at once to 
NORTH CAROLINA 
W. M. RIGGS, President, Clemson College, South Carolina. 


Clemson College expends over $100,000 annually for State work, such as Fer- For Young YW omen College of William and Mary, 
tilizer Inspection and Analysis, Veterinary and Entomological Inspection, Tick and . The Alma Mater of Statesmen, 
Cholera Eradication, Agricultural and Textile Scholarships, Branch Stations, and and Girls Her graduates trebled the area of the Union, an 
other lines of public service. nounced the Monroe Doctrine, and fixed the inter. 
pretation of the Constitution. Degrees of A. B,, B, 
Thorough Work in Books. Sympathetic 1. A., Special Teachers’ Courses. Excelent 


2 letic field. Allsports. Healthy location. Situat 
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| Ss 3 G d Fine 2ist. Write for annual catalogue. 

One of the very few colleges for women in the South that confers an A.B. ISON a dae H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar, 
degree, representing four years of genuine college work, according to the standard Health Record. Mod- Box D Williamsb Vi id : 
of colleges belonging to the Association of Colleges of the Southern States. erate Charges. - sburg, rginia 

Diplomas are awarded those who complete the course in the Schools of Elocu- 
tion, Art and Music. 

Library facilities excellent. One Hundred and Eleventh Year ——e 
for tennis and basket-ball. 


. 1837 1 : 
Board and room furnished in Main Building, heat, light, literary tuition, fees Begins September 11, 1912 912 
for physician and nurse, and all minor fees, $220.50; in the East Building and Cot- 


Syd GUILFORD COLLEGE 
tages, from $47 to $57 less. MRS. MARY DAVIS ALLEN, President. FOR BOTH MEN AND WOMEN. 
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Students not offering the necessary unite for entrance may prepare in Meredith I. ALLEN, Secretary, & Eg 
Academy which is rated in the A Class of the accredited schools of the State University. sbednde at teachin Bookkeeping and Banking, tnd 
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New Dormitory being erected for young men whic 
tins, or fuller information, address, R. T. VANN, President, Raleigh, N. will be ready for the Fall Term. 4 


Noted for thorough instruction, high moral tone and 


homelike surroundings. : 
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rm f 4 Writ for Catalogue A. P. 
Te beg wae Sep tember 24, 1912 WYTHE D. ANDERSON. Procter. By reason of its location in Richmonsaay 
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For catalog and other information. address Secs tee tee Bicker aaannaun aaa 
r N yen ladies. The expenditure of a million i bs 
i 5 HE NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE OF could not duplicate such advantages outside 
ROBT. H. WRIGHT, President, Greenville, N. C. ae ee LAMINA CARER could uot sep ae 
— J Four vule Geet cede Civil ments. Usual College degree. Special ad- 
Electrical, and Mechanical Engineering; in | vantages in ~— Students —s = 
$72 TO $90 PAYS BOARD, TUITION AND ROOM RENT AT Chemistry; in Cotton’ Manufacturing and | | Virginia State Library and access to we! 
“A great school.”—Hight C. Moore, Editor Biblical Recorder. Dyeing. Two-year courses in Mechanic Arts erous museums. Health record remarkable 
“A magnificent school.’’-—Charity and Children. and in Textile Art. One-year and Two-year Termsmoderate. Write for catalogue. 

‘Ideally located.’’—Cleveland Star. courses in Agriculture. These courses are 

“Boarding system unique.’’—C. W. Payseur, Pastor of Lawn- both practical and scientific. Examinations 
for the entire session of dale and New Bethel Baptist churches. for admission are held by the County Super- James Nelson, A. M., LL. D., President 
nine months. “The best and cheapest school in the State.’"“—E. M. Koonce, intendent at all county seats on July 11. 

Session opens August 6th. Member of the Legislature of North Carolina. 


For Catalog, address 
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| worn Send for catalog. R. L. MOORE, President, MARS HILL, N. C. eae 
For Men. 60th year begins Sept. 18. Courses for De- 


grees, with Electives; high standard. Also Commercial 
and Preparatory Courses. Library, 24,000 volumes; 
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working laboratories; good morals and discipline; six E L Oo Le Cc oO LL. = 
Churches; no bar-rooms. Healthful mountain location. 


CHARTERED 1859 7 Very moderate expenses. Special terms to clergymen’s BEAUTY — HEALTH — SCHOLARSHIP 


sons and candidates for ministry. Catalog free. Address Lowest rates in the South. Delightful location’ 
J. A. MOREHEAD, President. Deep well water. Twenty-two yeats without 2 sine 
gle case of dangerous sickness. Clean athletics. A 


distinguished Bostonian writes: ‘Of all the colleges 
ITS STREN A T L A N T I C CHRISTIAN Cc 0 L 7 E G E I have visited in six years as International Field 
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s oN. C culty. ° Of a 
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an Inspiring History of Achievement and Service. School. 
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Courses in Mathematics, Ancient and Modern Lam 
guages, History, English Literature, Philosophy, 
Louisburg, N. C. the Natural Sciences. 
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